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A Glen | some example of purely Babylonian sculpture, 
Temple. | and for the discovery of some fairly pre- 
|served edifice, either palace or temple, which 
ISCOVEBIES might afford us a basis for the study of 
which have re-| Babylonian architecture. Hitherto the explo- 
sultedfromtheex- rations in Babylonia, with the exception of those 
pedition of 1880- conducted by the late Mr. Kennet Loftus, have 
1881, which that been signally void of results in the fields of art 
able explorer, Mr. and architecture; and the engraved cylinder 
Hormuzd Rassam, seals, numbers of which are to be found in nearly 
has just concluded ]] the national collections, were almost the only 
in the Tigro-Eu- examples of Babylonian art extant. The explora- 
phrates Valley, ‘tions conducted by Mr. Loftus on the ruins of 
will be of particu- the sites of the oldest Chaldean cities of Ur 
lar interest to the (Mughhier) and Erech (Warka) brought to light 


archwology, 


they afford us Southern empire. It was also evident that this 
valuable informa-| style was due to certain local peculiarities. 
tion on both of those snbjectsa. The explora- | The scarcity of stone, and the abundance of the | 
tions carried out by Sir Henry Layard and finest brick-making clay, caused a style of con-| 
others on the ruins of ancient Nineveh have | struction, in which brick was the chief material 
farnished a considerable number of data on | employed, to be adopted, while stucco and painted 
which the architect can base his restorations of plaster were the chief means of decoration. | 
these ancient cities, and the learned researches The story of the foundation of Babylon, as trans- 
of Mr. James Fergusson and others have done mitted t> us by the Hebrew writers, has pre. | 
much to place before us the appearance which served to us @ record of this fact, in the state- 
the vast palaces of Assyria’s kings presented to ment that the materials used for the great tower 
the eyes of those who visited living Nineveh. which formed the centre of Babylon were bricks, | 
The explorations at Nimroud, the ancient Kalakh, —‘“ Come, let us make brick,”—(Gen. xi. 3), 
the capital of the Middle Assyrian empire, and the durability of the structure was still 
have restored to us numerous examples of the further ensured by the use of kiln-burnt brick in | 
art of Assyria at a time contemporaneous | preference to sun-dried brick. The buildings | 
with the building of the first temple of the | discovered at Warka exhibited some ingenious | 
Jews, while the richer remains from the palaces | forms of decoration by the use of cones and | 
ofthe Sargonide kings buried beneath the mounds coloured bricks, and by the employment of | 
of Koyunjik or Khoreabad afford us examples floriated inscriptions as decoration for walls and 
of the art and architecture of Assyria at the the capitals of colamns and the cornices. It | 
period of its highest development. From the would be interesting to find if this mode of | 
monuments recovered and the buildings explored, decoration by conventionalised inscriptions, | 
the student has been able to gain a considerable which was carried to such a state of perfection | 


when we find that they come from a city whose 
traditions and history as a religions centre are 
| far older than those of great Babylon. 
| The traditions of the city of Sippara, the great 
Chaldean Heliopolis, go back far into the mythic 
age of Babylonian history, and it is the site and 
ruins of this city which Mr. Rassam has found 
to be marked by the extensive ruins known to 
| the Arabs as those of the mound of Abboo Hubba, 
|“ Father of a kiss,” sitaated some six miles from 
the east bank of the Euphrates. While at 
| Baghdad, Mr. Rassam heard from the Arabs of 
‘some ruins where “written stones” were to be 
foand, situated on the banks of an ancient irri- 
gation canal, now called Nahr Yussifieb, which 


studentsofancient the remains of some of the most ancient Chaldean | we may certainly identify with the Nahr Malcha 
architecture and temples, and these served to show that a distinct | of Herodotus, which once connected the streams 
88 style of national architecture prevailed in the of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is clear that 


this very winding canal is not a pure work of 
human skill, but is rather the result of the arti- 
ficial junction and clearing of two tributary 
streams,—the one flowing eastward into the 
Tigris, the other westward into the Euphrates- 
This stream is called by Strabo, Nahr Ragam, a 
name evidently of Chaldean origin. The mounds 
to which the Arabs directed Mr. Rassam’s 
attention were called Deyr, and were situated 
on the north bank of the canal, about eight 
miles from the Euphrates. The excavations 


{made in these mounds brought to light but 


little of importance beyond bricks inscribed with 
the name of the great builder, King Nebuchad. 
nezzar the Great (B.C. 605). As bricks of this 
monarch are found in almost every mound in 
Chaldes, and as they gave no indication of the 
name or nature of the edifice of which they 
formed part, the result of the test trenches was 
not regarded at all as very satisfactory.* While 
engaged on the work at Deyr, Mr. Rassam 
visited some of the surrounding mounds, and his 
attention was especially called to a group of 
mounds of large size, about four miles south- 
west, bearing the name of Abboo Habba; and 


knowledge of th rogress whi ssyri by the Arabic artist scribes, was transmitted to | 
a rhs peeve een ot bed so attractive were these dust-heaps to his expe- 


made in the construction and decoration of their them from the still more ancient decorators of 
palaces and temples. Still, however, there was Assyria and Babylonia, The discoveries made 
& great desire for some information as to the by Mr. Rassam in 1878-9 in the Mujelibe 


rieneed eye, that he abandoned the work at 
Deyr, and transferred his workmen to the new 
and more promising site, and was soon rewarded 


earlier stages of the nation’s art development, mound brought to light the first edifice which | . 
; | for his work. 


and especially for some examples of the earlier had been discovered on the site of the ancient 


The ruins of Abboo Hubba are sitaated on the 


art of i i abylon, and th ains found afford | 
oe pee Come We ad | Oy ee sit wo ay | south bank of the Yussifieh canal, about thirty- 


out of which Assur went forth. The more we| strong proof of the accuracy of the state- 
examine the art and the civilisation of the ments of Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and the 
Assyrian empire, the more strongly is the fact writer of the Book of Daniel, as to the construc- 
of the deep indebtedness of the Assyrian to his tion of the palace residences. The large chamber 
Chaldean instructors impressed upon us. The or banqueting-hall discovered by Mr. Rassam, 
letters in which the history and legends of the was decorated with painted walls and cornices 
empire, and the accounts of the works carrie? and mouldings of plaster inlaid with fragmen 


| 


| five miles south-west of Baghdad, and less than 

six from the west bank of the Euphrates. The 
'rnins, aa clearly drawn in the excellent maps of 
| Babylonia by Col. Selby and Lieut. Brewster, at 
jonce suggest the site of some ancient town ag 
|the position of the citadel, and the lines of walls 
enclosing the city can be clearly traced. The 


out by the kingly builders ia the construction of | of coloured clays and composition. But if the | owt SPIES a gi ee 


Palaces and temples are recorded, were first discoveries made on the sites of Ur, Erech, and 
taught to the receptive Assyrian by theChaldean ; ‘the capital city of Babylon, had failed to pro- 
the first problems of mathematics and science | vide the examples on which a systematic stady 
which enabled him to so accurately construct of the architecture and art of Chaldea could be 
the chambers of his palaces and the main basis commenced, the discoveries made by Mr. Rassam 
of his building construction, were all first learned | during the expedition which he has just con- 
in the achools of Chaldea. cluded, furnish much that will serve to lay the 


There has, therefore, long been adesire among foundation of such studies. The value of the 


once stood the city walls enclose an area of 
about 4,000 yards in circumference, and in shape 
‘a perfect parallelogram, with the angles to 
the cardinal points.¢ There are severa 

® The modern Arabic name Deyr wou'd seem to indicate 
that these ruins were those of the ancient city of Dur-an, 
or Dur-el, “the Fort of God,” situated in this district. 


This was the usual mode of jaying out @ building in 
Babylonia, the Birs Nimroud, the temple at Ur, and 











students of the archwology of Western Asia for remains discovered is most materially increased 


others, all exhibit this mode, 
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breaks in the line of ramparts, which serve to 
show where the gates giving entrance to and 
from the city were placed; and the north- 
east and north-west faces of the city appear to 
have been protected by deep and carefally-dag 
canals or ditchee. The axis of the large mound 
which marks the site of the acropolis or citadel 
nearly bisects the city enclosure, but the greater 
accumulation of d¢bris is on the south side of 
the city, and the highest point of the acropolis 
adjoins the western wall of the city. 

Excavations were commenced on the soutb- 
west face of the mound on the highest part, and 
the trenches and tunnels driven into the mound * 
goon reached a line of walls running nearly due 
north and scuth, these were found to form the ex- 
ternal face of a quadrangular building, one face 
of which was from 1,500 ft. long. 

These outer walls exhibited a style of 
architecture or construction similar to that 
in use in the ancient cities of Ur and Erech, 
whose ruins had been explored by Mr. Loftus. 
The walls were of very great thickness, over 
20 ft. in places, and were faced with kiln-burnt 
bricks, the interior being of sun-dried bricks and 
clay blocks, similar to the construction of the 
walls of the second and third cities discovered 
by Dr. Schliemann at Troy. The external face 
of these walls was divided into equal compart- 
ments by a series of buttresses, which pro- 
jected about 3 ft. or 4 ft. from the face of the 
wall, and wera 20 ft. in width. These buat- 
tresses were decorated by a series of mould- 
ings running lengthwaye, somewhat resembling 
ploughing, the construction being eimilar to 
that of the walls of the temple of the Moon- 
God at Ur.t+ In some of the bas-reliefs, which 
illustrate the wars of Sennacherib and Sargon 
in Babylonia and Chaldea we see this mode 
of decoration represented. The upper portion 
of these external walls was entirely lost, 
but judging from the examples of this style of 
construction, which are shown on the bas- 
reliefs from Assyria, we may conclude that the 
walls were crowned by castellated ramparts. 
Shafts sunk in the interior of the mound, in 
order to penetrate into the building whose ex. 
ternal walls were thus discovered, led to the 
discovery of remains which showed that the 
building consisted of aceries of chambers and 
corridors built round cential courts, a mode of 
arrangement similar to that in use in Assyria, 
and in the temple of Belus at Babylon. The 
large inner court, round which the chambers 
were ranged, was probably the court, called in 
the inscriptions discovered on the spot, the court 
of the San God,—the deity to whom the great 
temple was dedicated. The outer court was 
dedicated to this god Bel. Having penetrated 
into the interior of the great buildiog, Mr. Ras- 
sam followed the south-west wall of the inner 
court, and after finding the doorways was able 
to lay bare 8 number of chambers and corridors. 
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: BUTTRESS 


like the altar in Solomon’s temple the Baby- 
lonian altar of sacrifice was a square. Dr. 
Tibhaut has shown before the Oriental Con- 
gress of London that the commencement of 
Indian geometrical science was due to the 





Most of the rooms were pairs,—first, a long 
chamber or gallery, and then leading out of this | 
a small chamber.{[ Access to the chambers was 
gained by a doorway from the larger chamber 
into the courtyard. One especialiy interesting | 
pair of chambers was uncovered which formed 
the temple of the Sun God, and the value of these | 
remains will be seen when we consider that 
their erection was nearly contemporary with 
the building of the first Hebrew temple, to 
which in plan they present many striking simi- 
larities. In the pair of chambers discovered 
by Mr. Rassam, we have the temple proper, | 
consisting of the parts which correspond to the | 
naos and cella of Greek temples. The onter| 
chamber measured 110 ft. in length by 35 ft. in 
breadth, and was entered by a doorway 16 ft. 
in breadth.§ At the south-east end of this 
larger chamber was a doorway leading into the 
smaller chamber or cella, the dimension of which 
was 35 ft. by 40 ft.| A second doorway ied 
out of this smaller chamber into the priests’ 
quarters. 

The clearing out of the larger chamber 
or naos, brought to light the fact that here 
stood the great sacrificial altar on which the 
victims,—sheep, oxen, and rams, were offered G 
The existence of this altar of burnt-offeriug in 
this outer chamber would certainly seem to 
indicate that the construction of the naos was 
bypeetkral or unroofed. This outer chamber 
corresponds to the “ holy place” of the Jewish 
temple, the Assyrian name of which exactly 
Corresponds to the Hebrew, being hekal, “‘the 
great house.” ** The altar, which formed the 

* The area is about 1,500 ft. by 1,500ft. 
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care with which altars were constructed. We 
know in the Zend Avesta, and in Vedic 
hymns, the special care expended on the build- 
ing of the altars. The smaller chamber, or 
cella, was called by the Assyrians and Babylo- 
nians the parraku,* or “ divided off portion.” It 
is important to find that this word was cognate 
with the Hebrew name of the veil or dividing 
partition in the Jewish temple. The parraku 
was also another name for the harem or divided 
off portion of the palace, and the princes were 
called the dwellers in the parraku. This portion 


of the Babylonian temples was certainly roofed, | ped 


as both Assyrian and Babylonian monarchs 
speak of the rich cedar and gold-plated roofs, 
which they added to temples of Bel and the gods 
of Babylon. Like the Holy of Holies of the 
Jewish temples, the walls and ceiling of this 
dwelling of the god were covered with gold. The 
most important use, however, of this holy 
chamber was that of being the place in which 
the records and dedication deeds of the temple 
were placed. In the temple at Nimroud or 
Calab, in Assyria, which was discovered by Sir 
Henry Layard, the record of the building of the 
temple and the great deeds of the king were 
written on the pavement of the parraku or 
cella. In the temple of the war-god at Balawat, 
which we have already described, the founda- 
tion records were found in acist placed near the 
altar. The most precious Hebrew writings, the 
tables of the Decalogue, were placed in the ark 
in the Holy of Holies, in the Jewish temple,—so 
in the cella or parraku of the Babylonian temples 
the writings were placed under the immediate 
protection of the god. Guided by his explora- 





* B on plan. 
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principal featare in this outer chamber, was 
constructed of brick, and was nearly a square of 


The Babylonian altars appear to have been 
constructed with great care and exactitude, and 


————.. 
tions at Nineveh and Balawat, Mr, 

ceeded tosearch for the foundation basa ny This 
inner chamber was paved with a hard comaed 

tion resembling asphalte; cutting through this 
pavement a sbaft sunk came upon the foundation 
records, enclosed in a cist. The cist at Bala- 
wat was of stone, but the scarcity of this 
material in Babylonia, which exercised go great 
an influence on Babylonian architectare, had 
caused the Babylonian priests to enclose the 
records in a large cist of terra cotta. 

In this record-chest were three royal deeds 
or charta relating to donations and endowments 
of the temple. These records were of two kinds 
such as have been fally described by us in our 
former article, “‘ Babylonian Foundation-stoneg,” 
The first was a stone tablet of Naba-bal-idding 
king of Babylon, B.C. 860, the contemporary of 
Assur-nazir-pal and his son, Shalmanesar II, 
The other records were inecribed barrel cylin- 
ders of Nabonidus, king of Babylon B.C. 555. 
The first of these records appears to relate to 
the foundation of this portion of the temple, and 
is dated on the 20th day of Nisan, the first 
month of the thirty-first year of Nabu-bal. 
iddina, which we may place at B.C.850. Records 
somewhat similar to these tablets of Nabu-bal. 
iddina were found at Ballawat; but there is one 
important difference, in the Babylon example the 
aid of the sculptor has been employed as well as 
that of the scribe to bring more clearly before 
posterity the greatness of the god whom the 
king honoured. One-third of the obverse of 
this tablet is occupied by a panel, with a mytho. 
logical tableau sculptured in low relief. In 
arrangement this record-tablet presents some. 
what of a similarity to the Egyptian funeral 
tablet, both divine or mythological figures and 
those of historical personages being blended in 
the same field. The inscription which covers 
the remainder of this tablet, and extends over 
200 lines, is most valuable to archwologists, asin 
it we have a very accurate account given of the 
dedication of a votive statue to the temple of 
the Sun-God, of its construction, and the name 
of the sculptor who was commissioned to execute 
the work. In thankegiving for a victory gained 
over the Sutu, a northern Elamite tribe, the 
Babylonian king commissioned a pricst of the 
temple, who was also a sculptor, to make a 
statue of the Sun-God for the temple, and also 
to carve and inscribe this memorial tablet. The 
ptiest-scul ptor was named Nabu-suma-iddina, and 
was a priest or augur of the temple of the San- 
God. The statue was made of marble, which was 
obtained from the city of Kar-ukna, ‘‘ The Marble 
City,” on the Euphrates. Having made the 
statue, the artist submitted it to the king, and 
the inscription on the tablet reads, “ The statue 
of the San-God, the great Lord skilfully be made, 
by the aid of Hea and Merodach, the form of the 
Sun-God in the house of marble, which is on the 
banks of the river Euphrates. Its surface he 
purified and raised on its seat. The King of 
Babylon, Nabu-bal-iddina, in his heart had 
imagined this statue, and he saw the design 
according to Nabu-suma-iddina, the priest of the 
temple, and inspected its form. Over the bright 
image and its glorious design he poured out the 
joyfal pleasure of his eyes.” The inscription 
thus preserved to us is very valuable, as 
furnishes us with several valuable technical 
terms, such as the word for statue, as distinct 
from a bas-relief, the verbs “ to carve,” to cat " 
inscription, and the nouns, image, design, an 
estal. Bat the information which this 
valuable record gives is not confined to the in- 
scription; for by means of the carved tablet, 
which forms an illustration to the text, we sre 
able to see very clearly the natare of this poss = 
Like the statue of Ate in Troy, it was a seat 
figure of the great god. Similar statues have 
been found in various parts of Mesopotams, 
such as the statue erected by Aseur-nazir-pal at 
Assur or Kileh-Shergat, and the most ancient 
example of Babylonian sculpture, the meine 
erected by the primitive Babylonian monarc 
Gudea at Zergul.* This latter statue 16 now 
much matilated, but the inscription on its base 
was copied by Mr. Rassam during his —— 
of 1878-9. In this statue, carved by Na a 
suma-iddina, the San-God is represented s : 
aged man seated on a throne without & ea 
He has long thick locks, and a beard et “ 
his waist. This form of the hairy San-God 
solar hero is common to all mytholog! 
systems. The Greek Helios was ony 
or long-haired ; so, in like manner, was Apo 





® The ruins of this city were discovered by Mr. Resssm 
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——— 
and Isdubar or Nimrod of Babylon. There 
‘aa fine figare of this hero in the Louvre at 
Paris, which shows the hairy character of the 
Solar hero. The Sun-God’s image is placed 
beneath an arched open shrine, which bears ® 
remarkable resemblance to a baldachino, and is 
clearly the class of shrine called in the inscrip- 
tions papakhat. The form is supported by 


rusticated columns, which are clearly derived | p 


from the trunks of the palm-tree, the capitals 
and base being Ionic, and apparently of copper 
or stone added, the shafts being jointed on to 
them. Tbe field is occupied by embleme of the 
sun and moon. The seat on which the deity 
sits is of wood cr ivory, and carved, the seat 
being held up by two compound figures, half 
men and half bulls. The mention of robes in 
the inscription shows that it was the custom of 
the Babylonians to drape their statues, and this 
may in some degree account for the little care 
expended on the carving, and for the anatomical 
inaccuracy which they exhibit. 

One remarkable feature in this work of art 
is the great and painstaking attention which 
has been expended on the carving of the panel, 
almost every curl in the hair and beard, the 
folds in the robe, &c., being most carefully cut. 
The whole bears a close resemblance to the 
minute work of the cylinder seals. Before the 
shrine we see Nabu-bal-iddina, the King, Nabu- 
suma-iddina the sculptor,—and one of the 
priests of the temple engaged in the worship of | 
the solar disk. 

The discoveries which have resulted from the | 
slight explorations conducted by Mr. Rassam at | 
Abboo Habba have restored to us sufficient | 
remains to show that the Chaldeans of the tenth | 
century before the Christian era had distinct | 
styles of art and architecture of their own, and | 
that beneath the grave mounds of the Chaldean 
plain remains of their work exist, and it is to} 
be hoped that farther explorations will bring to | 
light many more examples of the art of Baby- 
lonia, and thus restore to us the earliest chapters | 
of the art history of Western Asia. 








YRIARTE’S “ FLORENCE.” 


Tue beautifal work on Venice, which M. 
Yriarte brought out some time since, and which 
we noticed fally at the time, has now a com- 
panion in the same author's newly published | 
work on“ Florence.’* After Rome, these two 
cities stand without rivals in Italy in their his- 
toric and artistic interest. Neither of them, of 
course, comes near to the interest and import- 
ance of the “eternal city” in these respecte; 
but Rome is a world in itself, and stands, in its 
endless variety of objects and associations, out 
of the category of cities which can be treated 
of in a monograph. Under her, however, Venice 
and Florence divide the prime interest of Italy ; 
and it is curious how appropriately the two seem 
to stand in contrast and complement to one 
another. Venice representa Italian life impreg- 
nated with Oriental ideas and feeling; Florence 
18 essentially a city of the Western world. 
Venice is the city of romance, of colour, of pic- 
turesque effect; Florence is the city of calm 
discriminating cultare, of art flourishing under 
a réjime of sound sense and clear wsthetic per- 
ception. The very architecture of the two 
cities Carries out and illustrates the contrast. 
The prevalent character of Venetian architec. 
ture is romantic; it ignores rules and follows 
the dictates of a rich and exuberant fancy, The 
architecture of Florence is refined, grandiose, 
practical; but, ia comparison with that of 
Venice, somewhat cold an2 formal. Take the 
Pitti Palace as the type of Florence, and 
the Doge's Palace as that of Venice, and 
we seem to have in those buildings not inapt 
external illustrations of the respective character 
and associations of the two cities. The contrast 
between the cathedrals of the two cities is less 
significant, inasmuch us the style of “ St. Mary of 
the Flowers” is, in fact, much less Florentine 
than that of most of the principal buildings of 
the city, architecturally considered, though the 
history of the dome and of the practical know- 
ledge and readiness displayed by its architect is 
characteristic of Florence; and we may feel sure 
that if there had been a Branelleschi in Venice 
when St. Mark’s was built, the building would | 
not have been left in danger of slipping into the 
water off its foundations. But the domestic and 
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palatial architecture of the two cities ia the most 
significant of their character. The Florentine 
architectare, in its most typical form, is somewhat 
cold and deficient in picturesque elements; but 
in its aspect it seems to boast of such a com- 
pleteness and logical suitability of design, such 
& stateliness and largeness of style, that it can 
afford to dispense with the mere prettinesses of 
ioturesque variety. And this cold and rather 
self-satisfied asthetic correctness was the 
intellectual character also of Florence in her 
great days. Her literature was a revived clas- 
sicism, studied, correct, but somewhat cold and 
occasionally pedantic; her politicians were 
wary, cold-blooded, and crafty. Through the 
whole Florentine ideal of life there ran the 
predominance of intellect over mere sentiment. 
This is illustrated in the very countenances of 
the eminent men of the great days of Florence ; 
and as we turn over M. Yriarte’s profusely. 
illustrated pages and glance at the numerous 
portraits interspersed through them, we are 
reminded of the words of the Florentine “ com- 
miseary of the Republic” in Browning’s “ Luria,” 
who explained to his hearers that Florence had 
nothing to do with individual interests and 
fancies :— 
“ Florence exists because these pass away : 
She's # contrivance to supply a type 
Of man, which men’s deficiencies refase.”’ 

This classification applies, however, more 
decidedly to the politicians, poets, and dilettanti 
of Florence than to the artiste. If her poetry 
and her architecture were somewhat coldly 
correct and ranyés, there were among her 
painters and sculptors fiery souls who broke 
through the Florentine ideal of sweetness and 
light, and became beacons for all time; but 
these men were hardly representatives of 
Florentine character and Florentine art, they 
were above it. Indeed, the same might be said 
of her greatest men generally. The three 
greatest names in connexion with Florence are 
indisputably Dante, Savonarola, and Michel- 
angelo, and they were all at bitter war with 
Florence, and, as regarded her society, they were 
hommes incompris. In this, again, how different 
from the case of Venice, where the greatest 
names in her art, Titian and Giorgione, were 
Venetian to the backbone. 

In giving his birdseye view of Florence, M. 
Yriarte devotes an introduction to some general 
considerations, the place of Florence in the 
modern world, the art of Florence separately 
considered; then we have a summary of the 
general history of the city, followed by a much 
larger and fuller chapter devoted to the history 
of the Medici; the further distribution of the 
work ig into chapters op “The Renaissance,” 
on “ Illustrious Florentines,” on “ Etruscan Art” 
(viewed as the parent of Florentine art, we 
presume, but this seems rather far-fetched), and 
on the public monuments, the sculpture, and the 
paintings of Florence. The introductory chapter 
may be briefly dismissed, merely noticing that 
the author regards Florence as in a sense the 
school from which the modern mind has learned, 
and in fact appears to take very much the same 
view which we have above expressed as to the 
especial correctness, refinement, and complete- 
ness characteristic of the Florentine ideal. She 
is, he admits, less grand than Rome, less strange, 
rare, and picturesque than Venice, but she has 
the pervading charm of culture and intellectual 
refinement in their highest and rarest form. To 
use the author’s own words, — “ Aujourd’bui 
encore, le marbre, le fresque, le manuscrit 
élaborés & celle époque fortunée, & Florence ou 
par un Florentin, portent un cachet unique et 
rare, quelquechose d’indéfinissable qui est fait 
de distinction supréme, de noblesse, de grandeur, 
de calme, de force et d’élégance discréte et 
contenue.” Florence, in fact, is the only name 
which it is at all possible to group with that of 
Athens, the only city which can have any claim 
to be named in the same breath with Athens as 
the parent of swsthetic culture. bi 

According to M. Yriarte’s way of putting it, 
Florence is, in fact, artistically a descendant of 
Athens, in the sense that the characteristics of 
her art are those of Greek art revived. This is 
a theory which must be taken cum grano. In 
architecture, at all events, Florence is not the 
equal of, nor in the same category with, Athens, 
any more than any other city has been. There 
is to be found nowhere that intellectually per- 
fected detail which distinguishes the Greek 
colamnar style. Such a building as the Pitti 
is the nearest which she has to show to 
Greek architecture in regard to logical com- 
pleteness in every part; but the atyle of the 


Pitti is, as every one must admit, a very coarse 
one compared with even inferior Greek archi- 
tecture. In the Duomo and the Campanile, the 
latter especially, there is much more of grace 
and beauty, but here in turn the defect lies in 
the unsatisfactory treatment of detail. The 
style is one combined from the Gothic and 
Classic elements, which the Florentine archi- 
tects, however, were not able properly to join 
into one; and throughout all the details even of 
the Campanile (which is superior work to most 
of the Duomo) we are continually conscious of 
an uncertainty of style, and even occasionally 
® feeling that the architect is trying to use 
details which he does not fully know what to 
do with. This is apparent, for example, in the 
tracery in the windows of the Campanile, which 
has the general appearance of a quasi-Gothic 
tracery, but when examined in detail is found 
to be clumsily put together, with some confusion 
as to planes and mitres, quite unlike the com- 
plete and finished way in which true Gothic 
tracery in the best form is worked out; and 
throughout the Campanile and the Duomo there 
is a clashing of Gothic and Classic feeling 
(leaving out of the consideration the dome, 
where we naturally expect this) which detracts 
very much from our satisfaction with the archi- 
tecture from a critical point of view; not to 
speak of the radically unsatisfactory effect of a 
veneered architecture on a great scale, which 
has been often commented upon. When, how- 
ever, we consider the Florentire sculpture, 
there is more obvious ground for the idea 
which connects it historically with Greek art. 
There is about the great works of Florentine 
sculpture @ certain simplicity, reticence, and 
(to a certain degree) of stiffness of style, which 
strongly recalls Greek art of a slightly archaic 
stamp, and it is here, perhaps, that the view 
suggested by M. Yriarte becomes plausible or 
probable. 

Tuscany was, as he observes, a region pecu- 
liarly privileged, centuries before the efflo- 
rescence of Florentine art. Etruria had an art 
of her own, remarkable for its naive and realistic 
character, as far as its authors’ technical abili- 
ties served them; and when Etruria became sub- 
ject to Greece, it is natural to suppose that 
Greek art would have had a kind of new or 
special form of existerce there, arising from 
the impression made by Greek genius upon 
native Etruscan art. Something of the sim- 
plicity and severity of the latter element would 
be retained, while the Greek element would 
give a new impulse and power to the native 
art. M. Yriarte engraves two bronze works 
from the Uffizii Museum, one the well-known 
chimera, the resemblance of which to archaic 
Greek is remarkable; the other a less popularly 
known bronze of an orator in the act of speak- 
ing, with outstretched hand. In this latter 
figure there is certainly much that is suggestive 
of early Florentine sculpture, in ite simplicity 
of design and style, earnestness of expression, 
and even in the somewhat incorrect proportions 
and modelling. M. Yriarte draws attention 
to this coincidence in taste and style, with- 
out attempting to deduce any direct ocor- 
clusions from the circumstances. He leaves 
it to another, he says, to investigate whether, 
between that art which died 280 years 
before Christ, and that which arose in Florence 
fifteen centuries afterwards, there was any 
secret analogy; whether the Florentine genius 
of Donatello was really the genius of old Etras- 
can sculpture, purified by a new civilisation. 
There is certainly enough artistic relation 
between the two,—whether accidental or not,— 
to be worth remarking upon. Bat with Rome 
coming in between, it seems to us that Etruria 
must have been pretty well eliminated. Cer- 
tain Etruscan forms influenced Roman arcbi- 
tecture, ef course, notably ; but, as to sculpture, 
we should take it as a matter of course that 
every trace of Etruscan naiveté had disappeared 
in the sculpture of the empire, which had 
assumed a character altogether its own,—the 
art of a wealthy and lavish society where there 
was no earnestness or simplicity left,—where 
all was show and ostentation. Roman sculpture 
only resumed something of thia naiveté when it 
began to decline in execution, and it then may 
be said to have approached the Etruscan 
character again in a sense, but only inasmuch a3 
it fell into a kind of second childhood, and 
showed some of the same weakness of execu- 
tion which belongs to a half-formed as well as 
toa decaying art. It is with this late Roman 
sculpture that M. Yriarte thioks early Florentine 
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throrgh a certain class of sculptares,—those on 
the Sarcophagi ; and he compares a Romansarco- 
phagas of the epoch of the empire with an antique 
sarcophagus now in the Riccardi palace, and 
formerly belonging to the Medici family, and of 
Christian workmanship. The bas-reliefs on the 
latter may be said to stand very well as a con- 
necting-link between the work of the empire on 
the one hand, and that of Early Florence onthe 
other hand. These ancient Christian sarcophagi, 
being carefully preserved as the memorials, 
and in fact, in a sense, the coffins of ancestors, 
remain also as models and suggestions at the 
revival of sculpture. 

“The Campo Santo at Pisa shows us, under 
its spacious porticos, sarcophagi which date from 
the epoch when Pisa counted among the im- 
portant colonies of imperial Rome; the others 
have been transported from the Hast, or from 
Sicily and Calabria, and they date from the 
Middle Ages. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, when the Pisans built the dome and 
that leaning tower which attracts travellers to 
Pisa from all the world, they took to decorate 
the exterior of the basilica those beautiful sar- 
cophagi, of which the sculptures, which they 
were still unable to reproduce, strack them 
most. If, then, some great personage died, 
they found no tomb more worthy of him than 
that stone sculptured by ancestral hands. 
The Countess Beatrice, mother of the famous 
Countess Mathilde, and the Pope Gregory VIIL., 
who died at Pisa in 1187, repose in such antique 
tombs. Charlemagne himself has for his tomb 
a Roman sarcophagus representing the burial of 
Proserpine; St. Andreol occupies the place where 
once reposed the remains of Tiberius Julius 
Valerianus, whose ashes have been scattered 
to the winds by Barbarian hands. The sar- 
cophagus is, then, the link that binds together 
the past and the present; it is the instrament of 
the regeneration of sculpture; and when a man 
of genius shall stand meditating before the sub- 
jects which adorn the sarcophagi and compare 
the movement, the life, and the anatomical 
knowledge of the ancient sculptors with those 
of the stone-cutters employed in the construction 
of the dome, by a supreme effort he will en- 
deavonr to shake off the yoke of the Byzantines, 
the archaic stiffness and regulation order of the 
early Christian artists, who confine themselves 
to the production of symbols rather than sculp- 
ture, and he will have the glory of having freed 
Italian art and founded the school which will 
have regenerated the world of art.” And this 
‘coming man” is Nicolo Pisano, who “ will 
play in sculpture the same part which Giotto 
played in painting and Dante in literature in 
Italy. And Pisano is a Tuscan born, so that the 
art born in Etruria is born again in a town of 
Pelasgic inbabitants a few leagues from Florence 
and from the Fiesole of the Etruscans.” This, 
if a little fanciful, is not too much go to bs 
reasonable algo, and is at least very brilliantly 
put. . 

Sculpture is the only great Florentine art in 
regard to which this question of relationship 
with the past can afford much ground for dis- 
cussion. Painting had no past to refer to; and 
the genealogy of Florentine architecture, mixed 
as it is, is obvious enough. There are twoother 
historical chapters in connexion with Florence, 
however. There is the history of Florence 
herself, and there is the history of the remarkable 
family of merchant princes who are so intimately 
connected with her greatness, and to whom, 
indeed, M. Yriarte devotes far more space than 
he does to the history of the city itself. This 
disproportion, as it seems at first sight, may be 
explained and jastified on the ground that the 
author's work is intended to treat of Florence 
mainly as she appears to the artistic eye, and in 
this light the influence of the Medici is of the 
highest importance. Touching, however, on the 
history of the city, M. Yriarte refers to the 
various theories about her origin, the most 
generally supported view being that Florence ia 
Etruscan, or, at least, that she has partly arisen 
from the débris of the last Etruscan cities sub- 
jugated by the Romans. Machiavel makes 
Florence a Roman colony founded by some of 
Bylla’s legions ; but in the days of Machiavel 
history did not aim at scientific exactness, and 
to regard a theory as probable would have been 
sufficient reason to publish it as ascertained 
fact. Modern science, says the author, has per- 
sisted in seeing in the new city on the banks of 
the Arno the result of emigration from the 
heights of Fiesole :—“ Fiesole, gi belle sur ga 
haute colline d’oi on suit le cour de l’Arno en 


hauts campaniles de la vilie des fleurs aussi 
séduisante par son aspect qu’elle est attachante 
par son histoire.” M. Yriarte hardly lets us 
understand which theory he himself favours, 
unless he identifies himself with ‘ modern 
science.” It may be observed that the Fiesole 
theory, on the face of it, goes to justify Mr. 
Raskin’s somewhat fanciful title of his work on 
principles and axioms in art, “The Laws of 
Fiesole” ; though, after all, it does not follow, 
because Florence emerged, materially speaking, 
out of Fiesole, that she drew her artistic life 
thence. 

The lily is the proper emblem of Florence, 
but the arms of the Republic were continually 
being modified with each leading event in her 
history; events which we must pass over for 
the most part, and which are only briefly 
alluded to by ourauthor. It was in the twelfth 
century that Florence, Pisa, Sienna, Arezzo, 
and Pistoia, constituted themselves republics. 
In the early part of her history, Florence was a 
kind of vantage-ground for the battle of the two 
celebrated factions, to become famous as Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, with the German Emperor 
palling the wires, at the commencement of the 
feud at least, which, however, after that seemed 
to have no difficulty in keeping itself going, by 
the pure and unadulterated hate of the two 
parties, up to about the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. And when Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines had had enough of it, but a brief period 
of repose elapsed before intestine fights were 
again set on foot for an indefinite period, be- 
tween two fresh factions, the Neri and Bianchi. 
A very tarbulent cradle for art it seems; and 
yet, as in some other instances, a strong healthy 
art took root and grew up there, in the midst 
of all this civil brawl and jealousy, prepared to 
blossom when the sunshine came. Towards the 
latter part of the fourteenth centary the battle- 
cry had changed, though the fighting went on 
all the same; and now the rivalry was between 
Aristocrats and Populars. Towards the end of 
the century the Populars had the upper hand; 
bat, in spite of their name, out of them grew 
up a new aristocracy. Eminent men among 
them amassed money, became bankers, and 
acquired great inflaence by their wealth. Bat 
among these, in the first years of the fifteenth 
century, “ we see one family, that of the Medici, 
assume by little and little an almost incredible 
influence over the masses, and Giovanni dei 
Bichi, who was their chief, was named Gon- 
faloniere. The rejoicing at this occasion among 
the people was so great, that some of the men 
most attached to popular government, seeing 
this enthusiasm, foresaw that the Florentine 
people were ready to give up their power into 
the hands of a master. From that day, if one 
wishes to write the history of Florence, it is 
sufficient to write the history of the Medici.” 
Florence had, in fact, passed through the natural 
and often-repeated progress from popular go- 
vernment, if not to despotism, at least to 
aristocratic government; for there conld hardly 
be more thorough aristocrate, in all the essen- 
tials of the character, its good and ita evil, than 
the leading men of the Medici family, in spite 
of their commercial origin and profession. 

We refer the reader to M. Yriarte’s pages for 
the history of the family, given at considerable 
length and with the added interest of a number 
of portraits and other illustrations. Our interest 
is mainly with that member of the family who 
became so remarkable an influence in the 
patrouage and promotion of Florentine art 
and culture in the greatest days of the Republic. 
It would probably be a mistake to regard the 
Medici as in any high moral sense patriots or 
benefactors. Their strength lay in the fact 
that, as our author observes, having acquired 
enormous wealth, they used it in so intelligent 
@ manner that their success became, in the 
natural course of things, the benefit of those 
who surrounded them as well as of themselves. 
There can be little doubt that from the first 
they thoroughly enjoyed the possession of power, 
and studied their own aggrandisement, but they 
were wise enough to see that they could do this 
in no surer way than by linking themselves 
with the snccess of Florence and Florentine 
interests at large, and rendering themselves 
necessary to these ends. Lorenzo himself, who 
18, 28 every one knows, the culminating figure 
in this line of banking princes, was, in his 
private character essentially a selfish epicurean, 
though in a grand and superb manner, which 
gives him a dignity even when considered in that 
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of pleasure to that of statesman and ruler: and 
being & man of great natural talents and 
splendid culture, his very pleasure lay in turnin 
his wealth to the promotion of everything thar 
could tend to stimulate the artistic culture of 
the day in the brilliant state over which he was 
practically ruler. That he was a man much 
loved or very loveable may be doubted 
were it only on the evidence of that counte. 
nance, as familiar to all students of artistic 
history as that of Michelangelo himself. It jg 
the face of a shrewd, self-contained, cynical man 
gifted with acute critical perception ; and 
that he was renowned for his ironical and 
biting repartees is what his very profile almost 
tells us without words. He was the centre of 
@ life of matheticiam compared with which the 
wstheticism which is playing its part in modern 
society is but a child’s game. His amusements 
took the form of fétes and shows, in which all 
the artistic genius of the day that was within 
reach was drawn together to furnish designs and 
scenic effects, and a mine of wealth was squan. 
dered on giving pomp and splendour to pageants 
of aday. It is necessary to bear in mind this 
element to realise the part he played in the daily 
life of Florence, and perhaps to understand the 
general popularity enjoyed by a character not 
such as generally makes a man a popaiar idol, 
He amused the psople in a most magnificent 
fashion, and that in itself was enough to ensure 
popularity. Of his more serious patronage of 
artists there is no need to speak; but it is not 
always remembered by those who connect bis 
name with Michelangelo and the other great 
artists whose rising genius he fostered and en- 
couraged, that he showed the same energy and 
the same breadth of view in his encouragement 
of literature and his formation of the great 
library which still bears his name. The world 
of which he was the centre was not a world of 
high moral tone; indeed, it may be said that 
the moral element was almost conspicuous by 
its absence, and artistic greatness was practi- 
cally regarded as the main end of life and as 
synonymous with virtue. This was the charac. 
teristic of the age, which displayed in fact a 
grand reaction against the ascetic ideal of the 
Mediawval period; and the typical man of the 
day naturally represents this purely wsthetic 
ideal of life emphatically. Bat there was never 
any example of the exercise of great sway and 
the realisation of a magnificent and sumptuous 
mode of life, carried out in so dignified and 
intellectual a spirit and with such entire freedom 
from vulgarity. Florence under Lorenzo repre- 
sents the highest point to which the purely 
wsthetic theory of life has been carried in 
practice. 

In another article (for we have only touched 
on a few leading points in M. Yriarte’s able 
work) we will draw attention to some of the 
lights thrown by the author upon the architec- 
ture and other arte of the great period of 
Florence. In the present number * we are 
enabled to give two of the illustrations from the 
work, the view of the Pitti Palace and that of 
the chapel containing the tombs of some of the 
last of the Medici. Concerning this chapel and 
the tombs it contains, M. Yriarte makes a 8ig- 
nificant bit of criticiem. Lorenzo had been com- 
memorated by atomb, far from gorgeous in its 
scale or its decorative effect, but to which the 
greatest Italian mind of the day had given some 
of his greatest thoughts in sculpture, and of 
which it may indeed be said without byperbole, 
that,— 


‘* Kings for such a tomb might wish to die,” 


But these later members of the family came 10 
a day when the great lights of art were them- 
selves quenched in the tomb, and their remains 
repose in a chapel rich indeed with mere deco- 
ration, but which, in comparison with Lorenzo 
monument, only serves to remind us what 4 
gewgaw is mere decorative detail when plac 
in competition with the thoughts in stone of & 
Michelangelo. 








The Committee of the Cabmen’s Shelter 
Fund have had an architect’s competition for 
an improved cabmen’s shelter design. — 
were thirty-five entries coming from all parts : 
the country. The committee have ultimately 
awarded the premium of 101. to Mesers. Harvey 
& Clarke, of London; and one of these a 
shelters will shortly be placed at the York an 
Albany cab-stand, t’s Park. 


* Soe pp. 488, 43 
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THE NEW EGYPTIAN ROOMS AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM.* 


Resumine our notice of the new 

ments, cases 31-33 contain a collection of flint 
fakes, and, what is more interesting to the 
artist, @ very fine collection of so-called spoons, 
and boxes used by the ancient Egyptians for 
holding different articles of the wardrobe, toilet, 
and kitchen. These are made of various con- 
venient materials, as wood, reeds, palm-fibre, 
papyrus, and ivory. Many of these are of very 
beautiful make, and the artist of Egypt 3,000 
years ago was as clever in adapting elegant 
devices and designs to the exigencies of his 
work as the German wood-carver and the 
Austrian toymaker is to-day. Animal forms of 
great beauty, human figures with slender limbs 
and @ peculiarly-graceful proportion of purely 
pative conception, plants, flowers, fish, serpents, 
deities, and many other natural or imaginary 
objects have been thus reproduced by the 
carver to form boxes, spoons or scoops, and 
ornamental receptacles for treasured objects. 
The next cases contain baskets of elaborate 
construction, toys, musical instruments, speci- 
mens of linen, and tools. The tools and utensils 
nsed in ancient Egypt consisted principally of 
wood and bronze; iron, as we have already said, 
being rarely found in the sepulchres. Hammers 
of stone have indeed been found near the mines 
of Wady Magarah, but no date can be yet 
assigned to them, and it has been conjectured, 
bat without positive proof, that the Egyptians set 
flint flakes in handles, and used them as chisels 
and scrapers to carve calcareous stone, steatites, 
and other soft materials. A large variety of 
tools have, however, been recovered, but they 
are of a primitive and almost puerile form; 
such as bronze chisels, wooden mallets, bronze 
saws, adzes, drills, awls, and other such imple- 
ments, of some of which the use is unknown. 
The plasterer used an adze, and spud or trowel 
to lay the plaster on clay walls toughened with 
straw, and covered his work with distemper or 
whitewash which was laid on with a coarse 
brush of palm-fibre. Wooden materials were 
covered with coarse cloths glued to them, and 
then treated to a heavy body of white colour 
laid on thickly and smoothed over. Upon this 
the paintings were executed. The invention of 
music bas been ascribed, by many other nations 
as well as the Egyptians, to the gods. Here 
Thoth, the Hermes of the Nile, invents the 
lyre; Neith, the Minerva, invents the flate; and 
Bes, a kind of grotesque infant Hercules, clad in 
lion’s hide, performs upon the trigon or triangular 
harp; while the sistrum or metallic rattle is the 
favourite accompaniment of Athor and Isis. The 
forms of musical instruments shown on tomb walls 
are various. They comprise the harp, carrying 
from four to as many as twenty-two strings (one 
tomb is known as Bruce’s or the harper’s tomb 
from the elaborate harps depicted in colours on the 
walls), lates, lyres, guitars, drums, flutes, and 
donble-flutes, trampets, sistra, clanking chains, 
cymbals, and castanets. One of the stringed 
instruments in the British Museum is a wooden 
harp or guitar of peculiar shape, borne on the 
shoulder when played, and having four cords 
when perfect. It is covered with parchment, 
and has a bridge and a portion of one catgut- 
string remaining, This curious instrument comes 
from Thebes, a site fertile in the finest relics of 
ancient Egyptian art. Among the toys are 
several draughtsmen of interesting form, some 
inscribed with royal names ; wooden and bronze 
dolls with jointed limbs; balls of white or 
scarlet leather staffed with chaff, birds, croco- 
diles with moving legs, little models, and vases. 
The linen stuffs which are in this set of cases 
are entirely of flax, no cotton having been used, 
but woollen fabricsornamented with embroidered 
patterns have been occasionally found in tombs. 
Some of these are fine, others coarse as canvas. 
The flax.stuffs were generally made in long 
narrow strips, and their uses were various, as 
dress, armour, mummy-shrouds, and coverings. 
The selvages of some have been found to be 
dyed with indigo, and old linen, when dis- 
coloured, appears to have been dyed red with 
the carthamus tinctorius. Bronze needles, 
threads, spindles, and reels have also been 
found. Among the specimens exhibited in this 
Class is the linen shroud of a mummy, inscribed 
with the name of king Piankhi, a monarch of 
the twenty-fifth dynasty, which has been dated 
from B.C. 715 to 666. 


The two upright cases between the windows 








* See p. 441, ante, 


in this room contain farniture, pillows or head- 
reste, chairs, and miscellaneous objects; and 
the cases in the middle of the floor-space are 
filled with a large collection of objects of attire 
and personal adornment,—wigs, dresses, glass, 
inscribed and painted tablets, inscribed and 
engraved stones, shoes, sandals, beads, neck- 
laces, and pendants; bracelets, boxes for holding 
stibium and cosmetics, rings, inlaid tiles from 
Tel-el-Yahoudeh and other sites, blue porcelain 
articles, and the necessary paraphernalia which 
go 80 far to make up the conventional amenities 
of domestic life. In the drawers of some of 
these cases are stored up a number of papyri in 
continuation of those which have long been 
exhibited on the walls of the staircase leading 
to those rooms. The space at command on this 
occasion will not allow of a detailed description 
of these objects. The draughtsmen, however, 
deserve & passing mention. Among the ancient 
Egyptians there were two games played in some 
respects like the modern draughts cr “ fox-and- 
geese” games, They used a board divided into 
thirty squares, three one way by ten the other 
way, and another form which had twenty 
squares, twelve of which were arranged three 
one way and four the other, while from the 
middle of the smaller side eight squares stood 
out inaline. The two players had five or six 
pieces each, generally conical or sugar-loaf 
shaped; of the relative values and moves of the 
respective pieces little is known. There was 
also another game of “robbers”? or “latrun- 
culi,” some men of the sets used in it being in 
the British Museum collection. Another game, 
of which little is recorded, is that called han, or 
the “vase,” played with movable men upon a 
series of concentric lines marked on a circular 
board. One of the draughtsmen exhibited in 
this department is reputed to belong to the 
extremely remote period of the fourth dynasty, 
the beginning of which Mariette dates at 
B.C. 5004, Lepsius at B.C. 3892, and Wilkinson 
at B.C. 2700. 

The papyri, apart from their manifest literary 
and historical value, are of considerable import- 
ance on account of the early forms of pictorial 
treatment which they enshrine. These very 
ancient relics of native African art are totally 
distinct from all other Oriental illuminations, 
and in some of their later peculiarities affected, 
and were affected by, the so-called Byzantine 
spirit that breathes more or less in all the 
earliest remains of human handiwork which is 
not pre-historic. We are told, in Birch and 
Jenner’s Handbook to the Illuminations in the 
British Museum, that although some of the 
Egyptian illustrated papyri are as old as the 
fourth and fifth dynasties, written in the hieratic 
character, the use of vignettes or pictures does 
not appear to be earlier than the eighteenth 
dynasty, which existed from about fifteen 
to seventeen hundred years before our era. 
Then the figures are of moderate dimen- 
sions, traced in outline, the hair and other 
details black. At this early period colours 
were, however, fraely used; blue for water, 
green for plants, yellow and red for details, and 
some vignettes were even gilded. Another 
style was to draw the outline only and leave the 
picture uncoloured. Bat so dominant was the 
principle of illumination at a remote period 
that the text of the papyrus is occasionally 
sacrificed to afford sufficient space for the 
insertion of the pictures. The colours were laid 
on in tempera; the black being an animal char- 
coal, the red an ochre, the blues and greens 
derived from copper, the white a fine chalk or 
gypsum. These were laid on flat or in mono- 
chrome, either without shading or with very 
faint and undefined attempts, and a strong 
black outline surrounds all the figure. These 
vignettes are not varnished. One of the most 
magnificently illuminated rituals of the nine- 
teenth dynasty is that known as the “ Clot-Bey” 
papyrus of Hu-Nefer, keeper of the oxen of 
king Seti I., considered to be the finest extant. 
The date of this is about B.C. 1200. After the 
nineteenth dynasty, which terminated in the 
thirteenth century B.C., comes the great his- 
torical papyrus of Rameses III., called the 
“Harris” papyrus in honour of its finder, 
the Egyptian traveller, which was published 
by Dr. Samuel Birch, under direction of the 
trustees of the British Museum in 1876; 
this is splendidly illaminated. It contains 
three large vignettes with figures of con- 
siderable size; the flesh of the monarch and 
of some of the figures is coloured white. After 
this period, although brilliant colouring is still 





. 


employed, the drawings become faulty in pro- 


portion, and depart from the Egyptian canon of 
art. The practice of illamination in colours was 
continued to the twenty-sixth dynasty, but at 
that time ontline was almost if not exclusively 
preferred, and some of the vignettes are drawn 
with a remarkable fineness and sureness of 
hand. Under the Roman rule, illuminations are 
found on papyri in which a scarlet or miniam 
appears to take the place of the usual red ochre; 
light greens and pinks are extensively affected, 
but the later papyri of the Roman period are 
only illustrated by figures badly drawn in black 
outline. Besides the Clot-Bey and Harris 
papyri already mentioned, there are several fine 
ones in the Barker, Hay, Wilkinson, Sams, and 
Salt collections. That known as“ Kelashar” is 
& magnificent hieratic of the Roman period with 
pink, green, red, and greenish yellow colours. 
The second room is dedicated to the reliques 
of the dead. Cases 1-11 contain fragments of 
richly-gilded and ornamental mummy-cases and 
paraphernalia of the departed. Cases 12-21, a 
series of the finest mummy-coffins, set up erect, 
and now placed on revolving pivots, which enable 
the student to examine the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of all sides of the coffins. Above these, 
against the wall of the room, are a number of 
less pretentious, but not less ancient and 
interesting, coffins, constructed of thick slabs of 
wood of a dark colour, hewn and shaped with 
artistic care at a great labour considering the 
nature of the material and the poorness of the 
tools at command of the artificers. The middle 
of this room receives the mummies which 
formerly occupied a corresponding position in 
the old room. These were prepared with salt, 
bitamen, cedar oil], and other substances to 
resist decay, corruption, and the ravages of 
time. Notwithstancing this, the descent into a 
mummy pit has been described by those few 
who, like Harris, ventured down into the 
Cimmerian darkness and groped about among 
putrid remains rendered more hideous still by 
the confusion which the Arabs had made in vain 
search for treasures, as an appalling adventure. 
Harris himself was rewarded by finding a 
valuable papyrus in the clenched hand of its 
desiccated author, and another hidden in the 
semiliquid bitumen which filled the abdomen of 
anothermummy. This preservative process was 
thought to enable the soul to return to its body 
after a course of transformations, which occupied 
from 3,000 to 10,000 years. Dr. Birch, in his des- 
cription of the Egyptian collections, gives several 
details of the manner in which the prepara- 
tion was effected. Silver gloves or finger-stalls 
were placed on the hand to preserve the position of 
the nails, and at the end of the process the body 
was wrapped in linen bandages, principally 
strips of 3 in. or 4 in. wide, several yards in 
length, laid on wet, remnants of old linen being 
frequently used for the purpose. As many as 
700 yards are said to have been employed for a 
single mummy. Over this came a network of 
blue porcelain bugles, figures of sepulchral 
deities, scarabzi inscribed with mystical words 
and phrases, and a variety of emblems, of all 
of which the British Museum possesses in these 
rooms an immense collection. A very common 
mode of ornamenting the mummy was with a 
cartonnage composed of from twenty to forty 
layers of linen tightly pressed and glued to- 
gether like pasteboard, then covered with stucco, 
and gilded. Of this, several examples are ex- 
hibited. Among the many instructive objects 
shown in these cases is the mummy of a little 
girl, in a coffin and bandages. The coffin con- 
sista of a flat board with vaulted cover, on which 
is the figure of asacred snake. On the outer 
wrapper or shroud of the mummy is a painting 
of the deceased child, fuli-faced, wearing a 
wreath, a long white garment, and sandals. It 
ig attributed to the Roman period. The peculiar 
tenderness with which the picture has been 
designed, the full, imploring eyes, the head 
leaning to one side, and the wistful expression 
of the countenance of the little child, attracts 
the attention at once in a forcible and affecting 
way. We can readily imagine the feelings of 
the parents of 2,000 years gone by who could 
find a solace under their loss in the contempla- 
tion of this relic. Near to this are the remains 
of the cedar coffin of Ra-men-ka, or Mycerinus, 
a king of the fourth dynasty (according to Ma- 
riette, B.C. 4235 ; Lepsius, B.C. 3122; and Wilkin- 
son, B.C. 2450), found in an upper chamber of the 
third pyramid at Gizeh during excavations made 
by the late General Howard Vyse; the ocflin of 
Enentef, a king of the eleventh dynasty ('.:. 
nearly 5,000 years ago), painted and gilded, from 
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Thebes; and the mummy of a priestess, named 
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Katb, in a sycamore coffin painted buff-colour. 
The mumay, which is still enwrapped in its 
proper bandages, has part of a cartonnage 
representing the face and features, gilded with 
a pale-coloured gold or electrum, alabaster ear- 
rings, and a collar of beads. The hands are of 
wood, crossed, with bracelets representing sym- 
bolic eyes in gold and tin. On the fingers are 
rings, and on the breast a pectoral plate of 
metal, with a scarabwus in form of the goddess 
Nat, and a sepulchral figure. The hair of this 
priestess, which was embalmed separately, is 
laid at the side of the head. : 

Passing over many important objacts in these 
divisions, the next cases, Nos. 22-27, are devoted 
to the reception of mammies of animals ; among 
them may be noticed cynocephalus apes, dogs, 
jackals, cats, kittens, bulls, rams, gazelles, 
hawks, ibises, snakes, eels, and fish. The animals 
employed and maintained by the sacerdotal 
clasa for the purposes of divination and venera- 
tion, and perhaps we may add of mystitica- 
tion, were especially subjects for mummification 
after death. Perhaps favourite household pets 
were also 80 distinguished. Next in order come 
the sepulchral tablets and boxes, followed by the 
large series of sepulchral figures of the Osirian 
or beatified dead, in cases 28-38. These figures, 
for ths most part blue or pale lavender coloured 
porcelain, highly glazed, a few in ebony and 
other wood, copper, stone, and clay, are called 
“Shabti,” or “Ushabti,” that is “ Respondents,” 
or “coming when called.” They commence 
with the reign of Amenophis III., a king of the 
eighteenth dynasty; they are in shape of a 
mummy, inscribed with an early text of the 
chapter or formula of ritual, not found on later 
figures. Later on, the sixth chapter of the Book 
of the Dead is found cat or inscribed upon them. 
After the time of the twenty-fifth dynasty 
(about 700 years before the Christian era), 
and during the twenty-sixth (which existed 
from B.C. 666 to 526), the figures take the 
shape of a small statuette, having the body | 
mummied, the hands holding the hoe and pick- | 
axe, and cord of the basket,—all emblems of | 
Osiris by whom the deceased was justified and 
prefigured. They had also a smal! pedestal at 
the feet, and along the back an upright plinth 
or pilaster from neck to heel. The inscriptions 
record the name of the deceased person in whose 
tomb or coffin they were deposited, preceded 
by the term, “The laminous Osirian.” An 
excellent account of these figures and an inter- 
pretation of the mystical chapter they carry on 
them may be read in the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
‘Egyptische Sprache,” 1864, pp. 89, 103, and 
1865, pp. 4-20. Several hundreds were fre- 
quently placed in one tomb, and as they then 
are of different fabrics, apparently made by 
different manufacturers, occasionally the space 
for the name of the dead person is left blank in 
the inscription. 

Cases 39-44 contain a large series of sepul- 
chral cones, and a set of wooden figures of the 
triple god, Ptah-Socharis-Osiris, the demiurgos 
of the kosmos, or universe. Some of these have 
hollowed interiors, adapted to hold parts of mum. 
mies, or rolls of papyri. Nos. 45.48 contain 
Greeco-Egyptian and Roman antiquities from 
Egypt; and theconcluding cases 45-48 sepalchral 
vases, cheste, and miscellaneous antiquities 
found in tombs and sepulchres. The sepul- 
chral tablets contribute much that is known 
about all branches of the Egyptian religion, 
history, and civil life, ranging from the an- 
cestral worship which prevailed of the early 
dynasties to the later adoration of the deities 
of Hades. The types of deities are furnished 
by these tab'ets, and the sacrificial objects 
offered upon the tables show the things alone 
allowed to be presented to the divinities. In 
them, too, we see the modes of adoration, by 
standing or kneeling, the attitudes of subordi- 
nate members of the family, the titles enjoyed 
and the offices held by the deceased, their names, 
parentage, and social position; the feats of arms 








deities to the liberated and purified spirit, are 
all shown here, and it is not until the late age 
of the Ptolemies, the decadence of pure Egyp- 
tian religion, that a dread condition is attri- 
buted to Hades, and a pessimistic view taken 
of the future condition of the soul. 

As we look back to the remains of an age so 
remote as this which is displayed in these col- 
lections, the origin of modern civilisation can be 
traced in its primary development, and the 
germs of sciences which hurry us forward to- 
day can be found. “ Philology,’ writes Dr. 
Birch, in a work about to be issued, “here can 
deal with a written language older than the 
remotest forms of Aryan speech; writing, with 
the first attempts to convert the elements of sound 
into a pictorial form. In arte and sciences the 
inventions of mechanical contrivances, tools, 
weapons, and the simpler machines, can be 
traced step by step. The loom, the plough, and 
press, are first seen at work. Painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture appear in their earliest 
forms, while the arts of chemistry and me- 
chanics evidently underlie them, as the princi- 
ples of mathematics, abstract and mixed, are 
clearly involved in the eminence at which the 
productions arrived.” The great length of ante- 
cedent time necessary for the experiences which 
lead to invention has also to be borne in miad 
as the discoveries had apparently to be made 
in Egypt itself, which, in its earliest period, does 
not appear to have received its civilisation from 
external sources, the arts of Asia being neither 
so old in point of time nor so excellent in regard 
to execution. Hence Egypt alone is the sole source 
from which all are derived, and in which the 
evidences of their derivation have most happily 
survived; and it is a paramount obligation with 
us to preserve with intelligent care, and to 
transmit without further dilapidation and de- 
terioration to a posterity perhaps even more intel- 
lectual than ourselves, and therefore more keenly 
appreciative of the relics of human art-inception, 
these sacred heirlooms of the race of man upon 
the earth. Whether they will last for a length 
of time—the same as they have already sur- 
vived under the exceptional circumstances from 
which they have been removed to those under 
which they are at present placed—is a matter 
of question. They have now to follow the vicis- 
situdes of modern civilisation instead of the 
quiet peace of the underground tomb, or the 
safe hiding of the dry, warm, sand of their 
native land, and they have exchanged the clear 
air of Egypt for a humid climate adverse to the 
durability of the frailer materials of which they 
are in a great measure composed. Protected, 
then, by the very neglect they snffered,— 
unheeded and unsought for in the depths and 
corners of the darkling sepulchres, —they are 
now brought up into the outer world, and owe 
their preservativn to the interest which attaches 
to them on account of their relation to the pre. 
sent state of historical research and philological 
science. Bat it will be a long time before we 
get beyond the lessons they impart, and the 
mysteries they still refuse to surrender. 





WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATIONS OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE TO 
ARCHITECTURE ? 


Ox this subject the following paper, by Mr. 
H. Heathcote Statham, was read in the Art 
Department at the Social Science Congress :— 

In endeavouring to suggest an answer to the 
above question, I have at least one advantage, 
viz., that I have not the slightest idea what 
those who proposed the question meant by it, 
or what direction they wished the consideration 
of the subjecttotake. Being thus entirely free 
to follow my own ideas in treating the subject, 
I may eay at once that the question appears to 
me tobe capable of consideration in three diffe- 
rent lights. First, in regard to the definition 


and limitation of the profession of the archi- 


and personal prowess of individuals recorded | tect: secondly. in i 
; indi ; c regard to the place which 
herein, often render contributions to the some- | painting and sonlelens should ae in the 


what scanty materials of history which have 
survived the wreck of ages. For in these two 
rooms, which we have hastily passed in review 
we see stored up the remnant of a mighty 
race, in which for a time the whole of human 
progress was wrapped up. The destiny of the 
soul, and the condition of man io bis future 
state, occapy, natorally enough, a large part 
of the representations of these tablets. The 
power of entering and quitting Hades, the ac. 
complishment by the soul of its prescribed 
destiny, the welcome offered by the ioferaal 








general architectural scheme of a building, and 
the degree in which they are or are not inde- 
pendent of the architecture; thirdly, in regard 
to the practical relations which should subsist 
between the architect on the one hand and the 
sculp or or the painter on the other, in the 
actual designing and carrying out of a 
building. 

The first head, the definition of the profession 


of architect, is an important element in the 
discussion of the subject, for this reason, that 


it involves an answer to the question, whether 


the architect is to ‘be regarded as dim, 
e archi is d . 
responsible for the painted and a tly a 
ration of the building; whether, in short he is 
to be practically a painter and sculptor, or c 
designer of painting and sculpture ; or wn he 
he is toleave these adornments of the buildj r 
to the hands of artists who have made " 
special atudy and profession of those branches 
of art. Upon this point there have been al! 
kinds of contradictory opinions, architecture 
being at present not only the best-abused pro- 
fession of the day (which is partly the fault of 
the architects and partly due to ignorance on 
the part of the public and of the leader. writers 
in the Times), but also the one about the nature 
and the duties of which the most vague ideas 
are entertained. According to one theory and 
practice, an architect is little more than a man 
of business, drawing plans, writing specifications 
arranging the sale of house and land property, 
and condacting arbitrations. According to 
another view, he is an ethereal and all-gifted 
genias, having at his finger-ends every sort of 
artistic design, able to model sculpture and to 
furnish cartoons for frescoes, and equal to 
everything, except when sometimes his pure 
soul may be vexed by an awkward ques. 
tion about a drain. And between these 
two extremes is to be found every inter. 
mediate shade of idea as to the entity of an 
architect, most of them about as precise as that 
which was furnished to me one day by an engi- 
neer, of whom I asked in what he considered 
the difference lay between his practice and that 
of an architect, and who replied, ‘Uh, every one 
knows that; an architect is a man who draws 
houses and charches and thiogs,””—the engineer, 
therefore, being, presumably, a man who “ draws 
bridges and things.”’ Yet there is really nothing 
vague in the matter at all. The province of the 
architect is capable of a perfectly simple and 
intelligible definition,—Architecture is the art 
of “ building with expression,” and the architect 
is the professor of that art. That includes all 
the practical and constructive part of building, 
as the basis, with the addition of picturesque 
effect or expression embodied in the arrange- 
ment of the plan of the building, the grouping 
and outline of the whole stracture erected upon 
that plan, and, finally, the further expression 
given by tke addition of ornamental detail and 
its characteristic design and treatment. When 
@ man plans acd builds a structure without any 
consideration at all for its appearance or ex- 
pression, bat only in regard to its practical 
utility, then he is purely an engineer; but, in 
fact, there ought not, rightly speaking, to be 
auy essential distinction between architecture 
and engineering as far as buildings of any kind 
are concerned. A bridge ought to be as mach 
& piece of architecture as a church, and is as 
mach susceptible of architectural expression, 
and the distinction between an architect and an 
engineer should be regarded only as that between 
men occupied in different branches of the 
same profession, just as a Chancery barrister 
takes a different class of cases from & rail- 
way barrister, though both ranking in the 
same profession. As a matter of fact, & 
large proportion of the structares built by en- 
gineers are either destitute of architectural ex- 
pression or are examples of architectural forms 
misapplied; bat that fact does not affect the 
principle. Now, having defined the architect as 
aman concerned in building with expression, 
from the arrangement of the plan up to tho 
ornamental detail, I should draw a line there and 
say that when you come to the addition of 
painting and sculpture a new form of art is 10- 
troduced, and a new artist must be brought 
upon thescene. Architectural design and orna- 
mental design (which is really the same class of 
art carried into minute details and emancip 
to some extent from the trammels of construc 
tion) represent a form of art which does not 
directly imitate nature, and does not express 
definite ideas or raise definite emotions ; it deals 
only with the general expression derived a?" 
order, repetition, symmetry, and balance 0 
parts. Painting and eculptare do imitate nature, 
and do express definite ideas and excite definite 
emotions, and, therefore, belong to 4 ee 
category among the arts, and require differen 
genius, different studies avd powers, from those 
which go to farnish the architectural artist. The 
idea that the same man may acquire and wield 
these various powers is quite futile, as all ex- 
perience goes to show. There have been 
modern architects who have taken up the idea 





that they would design their own figure-sculp- 
ture for their churches and other buildings. 
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should like to ask how much of the sculpture 
so designed would have had a chance of accept. 
ance at the Reyal Academy, where the standard 
of sculpture certainly is not extravagantly 
high ? On the other hand, we have the case of 
such a man a8 Michelangelo, who is spoken of 
as an example of one who was paioter, scalptor, 
and architect. He was a great genius, and 
in every way & most exceptional man ; 
but the great architectural work usually 
credited to him is one of the worst-designed 
buildings in detail in the world; the dome was 
go badly constracted that it nearly came down 
again; and it is now proved by documentary 
evidence that all the good points in the general 
design of St. Peter’s were due to Bramante, 
whose chief study was architectare, and whose 
design Michelangelo spoiled. in carrying it out. 
Probably the only man in the history of art who 
had the faculty to be equally great as an archi- 
tect and as @ painter was Leonardo da Vinci, by 
whom there exist some architectural studies 
which look like the work of a man who had 
given his whole mind to architecture; but then 
Leonardo was the most exceptionally omniscient 
artist who ever lived. On the other hand, the 
idea which has been promulgated by Ruskin 
(whose architectural criticism is of an exceed- 
ingly dilettante character), that architecture is 
no art, and has no sufficient interest without 
sculpture and painting, need never be enter- 
tained by those who know how mach matter for 
interest and study lies in the combination of 
practical construction and practical plaoning 
with architectaral expression; how very mach 
of art there is orshould be even in the p'anning 
of a building ; how very few modern buildings are 
artistically planned; and how large and varied 
is the field occapied by ornamental design as an 
art perfectly distinct from that of the sculptor 
and painter. 

Having thus endeavoured to shew that the 
architect has quite enough to do without 
attempting to meddle with sculpture or paint- 
ing, and that his own especial work, if properly 
and fully carried out, is sufficiently honourable 
and important in itself to rank as an art and to 
demand the best efforts even of men of 
exceptional ability, let us consider what is the 
relation which eculptare and painting should 
bear to architecture when brought into direct 
combivation with it as contributing to the total 
effect, and whether these arts are fulfilling their 
highest fanction in contributing to heighten 
architectural effect, or whether, in their highest 
achievements, they demand to be considered 
Separately, and for their own sake alone. To 
many critics, and some artista of the present 
day, the latter suggestion will seem absurd, and 
hardly worth consideration. There is at present 
& very general assumption, among people who 
write about art, that painting has lost much of 
its interest and life in the present day in part 
through the prevalence of easel pictures, and 
that if we only took to painting on the walls 
in fresco, there would at once be an immense 
revival of art. Why that should be I fail to see, 
and I have never found any one who could ex- 
plain it satisfactorily. If there is a dearth of 
originality and power in modern painting, it is 
difficult to see how these qualities are to be de- 
veloped by merely adopting a different medium 
of execution. The frescos executed by well- 
— painters on the walls of the Houses of 

arliament are not superior in style or imagi- 
native power to the oil-paintings by which they 
Poe their reputation. Sir Frederick Leighton's 
resco at South Kensington is not his highest 
title to admiration. What would be gained by the 
general adoption of wall-painting as a decora- 
tion to our buildings is probably this, an 
increased demand for painting, and aconsequently 
more extended scope for artists, and the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out paintings on a larger 
Cale than ig usually practised in this country 
at present. Bat the idea that painting and 
Sculpture necessarily gein by being connected 
with @ scheme of architectural design, appears 
ae to be so far from the truth, that I would 

disposed to say on the contrary that a 
work i .y 

tk of the highest class, whether in painting 
or sculpture, demands an isolated position and 
undivided study ; that it is rather lowered than 
raised by being made to play the part of an 
clement in architectural decoration; and that 
painting and soulpture really cannot be brought 
‘nto decorative combination with architecture 
unless they part with some of their own life, 
= oe ee so far as to har- 

wi " 
eothinaben the severe and lifeless art of 


If we take sculpture in particular, an art 
naturally more nearly allied to architecture 
than paicting, we find that it is susceptible of 
almost every grade of conventionalism, down to 
& point at which it seems almost to blend into 
architecture. Egyptian art farnishes the most 
striking examples of this. In the avenues of 
sphinxes which formed the approach to their 
temples, figures all repeating the same fixed 
expressionless countenance, it would have been 
difficult to define whether the impression pro- 
duced was architectural or sculptural. A siogle 
such figure would not have any particular 
interest or dignity except where colossal dimen- 
sions (as in the case of the sphinx par excellence) 
might impart these qualities; a long row of 
such objects is at once impressive, and hence 
we see that this form of sculptare is in reality 
to be regarded as a colossal architectural orna- 
ment. The caryatide figures introduced occas- 
sionally into Greek architecture are in some 
cases examples of @ similar architectural use of 
sculpture in the repetition of somewhat conven- 
tional and expressionless figures, identical in 
treatment, and forming, in fact, not so much an 
ornament to, as an actual portion of, the archi- 
tectural construction. And as long as sculpture 
is thus employed as a portion of the architecture, 
not as an arbitrary addition, it must be treated 
in this severe semi-mechanical style, or it will 
lose its unity with the architectural design, and 
appear to be crushed and overpowered by the 
architecture, In short, if you are to use sculp- 
tured figures as part of the architecture you 
must take the life out of them first, or they will 
protest against their usage. Even the cele. 


are an instance of this; they would be models 
of architectural sculpture if they were placed in 
niches or otherwise framed in the architectare, 
but being made a part of the construction and 


appear to me to be subjected to a menial office 
in the design which they are far too good for, 
and which in some degree degrades them. When 
we come to the question of sculpture which is 
framed in the architectural design, and not a 
part or an apparent part of the construction, the 
sculptor can have much more latitude. But 
even here, as long as his work is to be regarded 
as a part of the architectural design and to be 
considered in combination with it, it must 
be reduced to a certain conventionalism of 
character and repose of line, otherwise it 
will inevitably interfere with the repose and 
balance of the whole, and will assert its in- 
dividual life too strongly. I will illustrate 
this by a reference to tke front of Wells 
Cathedral, the moat largely decorated with scalp- 
ture of all the English cathedrals. There are on 
this rich-looking architectural fagade sculptures 
of two perfectly different types. The majority 
‘of the figures are large, above life size, and 
' mostly formal and stiff in attitude and clad in 
full robes. Near the top of the fagade, how- 
‘ever, there runs across the building a series of 
niches filled by nude figures about half life size, 
| in violent action, representing the Resurrection, 
| the dead in the act of coming to life and rising 
| from their tombs. They are different from any 
| other sculpture in our Mediwval cathedrals, and 
|were probably executed by foreign artiste. 
Examined in detail they are very fine and 
pathetic, but are too high up to be seen properly 
from below, and, owing to their comparatively 
small scale, they have no effect on the general 
character of the facade, but might easily be 
passed over in a general survey. As sculpture, 
these figures, though much dilapidated, are 
superior to anything else on the facade ; yet we 
may say, without a shadow of doubt, that if the 
figures which fill the greater part of the facade 
had been like these, had been figures in violent 
action and expressing violent emotion, the arcbi- 
tectural effect of the whole would have been 
far inferior in dignity and grandeur to what it 
actually is. The figures would have disturbed 
everything and taken away all the repose which 
is essential to the highest architectural effect. 
The moral is, when you wish to use sculpture as 
an essential element in the total effect of a 
building, you do not require the most elaborated 
and life-like forms of sculpture ; you must, so 
to speak, architecturalise the sculpture so as to 
make it harmonise with its position, and give a 
general expression and meaning to the building 
without too strongly obtruding ite individual 
expression or character. When you do want to 
connect sculptare of the highest class with 
architectural effect, it is to be done not by 
making the sculpture part of the architecture, 











brated figures in the porch of the Erechtheum | 
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but by placing it in a commanding position in 
front of or in the midst of an architectural com- 
position, which may serve as a worthy back- 
ground to it, while the sculptoral work stands 
out in the isolation which is required for its 
proper study and its full effect. 

The question with regard to painting is less 
complicated than in the case of +culpture, 
because works in painting never can form, or 
appear to form, part of the architectural con- 
struction; they must always appear as deco- 
rative additions. But, with this exception, the 
same kind of conditions exist asin the case of 
sculptare and architecture. If the painting is 
to be what it is the fashion to call “ monu- 
mental,’”’—to appear as an indestructible portion 
of the building, and closely allied with the 
architectural design, it must give up some of 
the realistic effect and emotional expression 
which belong to the painting that comes nearest 
to the representation of nature and of human 
life and character ; it must avoid anything like 
scenic or perspective illusion, which would in. 
terfere with the solidity of the architectural 
effect, and it mast represent figures and actions 
with that degree of conventionalism which will 
harmonise the picture with the repose of the 
architecture. The most highly-finished class of 
easel pictures painted in oil cannot thus be 
blended with architecture. Such pictures are 
in the nature of poems complete in themselves, 
with their own special life and interest, and 
which are, therefore, rightly treated as separate 
works to be framed off and studied each for its 
own individuality of interest. The only ap- 
proach you can make towards assimilating sach 
pictures with the architecture would be by 
spacing and dividing off the design of the walls 
into panels having a direct relation to the 
size of the pictures, so as to give to the 
room and the pictures the appearance of having 
bzen intended for each other,—an idea which it 
would be worth while to carry out when the 
object was to show some fine pictures in sn 
effective manner; but in such an arrangement 
anything like an attempt to make the paintings 
seem part of the wall must be carefally avoided ; 
they must appear as they are, separate objects. 
When the painting is executed on the wall and 
is to harmonise decoratively with the architec- 
ture, it will be found that, as with scalpture, 
exactly in proportion as you wish to make the 
painting a part of the architectural design, must 
you conventionalise it and throw it back from 
the plane of realism. In this respect there is 
no doubt that mosaic is the method which most 
conpletely combines with architecture ; mosaic 
being ic fact iteelf a kind of building on a 
minate scale, and having that solidity, hard- 
ness, and brilliancy of surface which gives it all 
the appearance of being part of the stracture 
itself, and as durable as the building in which 
it is placed. Moreover, the brilliant effect of 
mosaic is peculiarly valuable where it is desired 
to have a richly-coloured interior decoration, as 
the picture in mosaic can then take its place a8 
the strongest point, the high light in the deco- 
ration, to which everything elee leads up; that 
being the position which decorative paintings 
always should occupy in # scheme of decora- 
tion; they should always be the culminating 
point. For this reason the less brilliant tex- 
ture and usually lower tones of fresco render it 
less suitable for richly-decorated buildings; it 
comes in better where low tones of colour and 
a broad repose of effect are desired, and admits 
of more varied and realistic treatment than 
mosaic, though this licence must be carefully 
limited if the painting is to keep its place in 
the architectural scheme. The danger of 
approaching too nearly to purely pictorial treat- 
ment in such a case is illustrated in some of 
the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament, 
which are reproductions of oil paintings, and 
executed in as realistic a style as the material 
will admit of, producing an effect entirely at 
variance with the architectural framework in 
which they are placed. It may be observed, in 
connexion with this part of the subject, that 
Baron Triqueti’s method of execating pictorial 
designs in inlaid marble had some peculiar 
advantages for architectural decoration, being 
capable of being executed almost in the same 
material as that in which the building was 
finished, and being, like mosaic, a picture archi- 
tectarally built up and of indestructible mate- 
rials; and it seems a pity that a better trial 
has not been given to this method of decorative 
painting, if so it may be called. . 

But whatever method may be employed in 
carrying out decorative sca!pture and painting 
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in a building, two things are absolutely essen- 
tial; first, that the subjects should be suitably 
chosen, and the paintings or scalptures should 
form a completely arranged series with a distinct 
point and meaning in the parte and the whole; 
and secondly, that the architecture should be, 
and should manifestly appear to be, specially 
designed for that particular series of painting 
or sculpture, and not built at haphazard to be 
turned over to the painter or sculptor to do 
what he can with it. And this brings us to 
the third point, what should be the relation of 
the architect to the painter and sculptor in 
actually carrying out the building. And here 
I would reinstate the architect. I proposed 
before to cut him off from any pretension to be 
@ painter or sculptor; but I would place him as 
the directing mind of the whole scheme. It 
would be his province not only to plan and 
design the building, but to consider beforehand 
what decorative painting or sculpture he would 
have introduced in it, what ideas they should 
illustrate, what method or style of work should 
be selected, and then to provide for this in the 
architectural scheme, so that the whole should 
appear as one idea intended from the first, and 
deliberately carried out step by step. In such 
a case the architect may expect to have, and 
should have, some control over the work of the 
scn!ptor and painter; should be consulted by 
them, and shonld have at least a power of veto 
against any design which he considers opposed 
to the general effect aimed at in his building, 
and to the result which he planned from the 
first. It is only, however, where the architect 
has given this deliberate thought to the whole 
scheme that he can claim the right to control 
the painter and sculptor. If he has merely 
left a space for a painting here, and a niche for 
a statue there, without any consideration as to 
the subject or even as to the effective lighting 
of the work when in situ, the painter and 
sculptor may reasonably say, “You did not 
think of us, and we are not bound to think of 
you.” That is not the way to produce a great 
and complete artistic result, but it is the way 
the thing generally is done; partly, because 
the architects will not taxe the trouble to think 
and plan out the whole scheme beforehand ; 
partly because, if they were willing to do so, 
not one in a hundred of their employers would 
allow them the necessary time; the object 
usually being not to get as perfect a building 
as possible, but to get it finished at the earliest 
possible date. 
This is what appears to me to be the truth in 
regard to the relation of sculpture and painting 
to architecture; and the practical deduction 


from such @ conclusion would be this,—That | 


thore who are concerned in the erection of large 
buildings, especially public buildings, would do 
well to endeavour to combine decorative sculp- 
ture and painting with the architecture in order 
to increase the interest of the building in detail, 
and the richness and variety of the total effect; 
that to do this successfully requires that the 
whole scheme of the architecture and the decora- 
tive art should be considered and worked out as 
a whole by one directing mind, who should be 
the architect; and that to do this well necessi- 
tates much more time and deliberate thought 
than is at present generally bestowed or allowed 
for in such cases. That the more general 
employment of sculpture and one or another 
form of pictorial design in connexion with 
architecture would add much to the interest of 
our buildings, would afford many more oppor- 
tunities than now exist to sculptors and painters, 
and would be likely to promote public taste for 
and interest in art by familiarising the popular 
mind with artistic design; but that it is a fallacy 
to expect that such a course would necessarily 
create or foster a higher standard of artistic 
genius in sculpture and painting, and that, on 
the contrary, the very highest works of genias 
in those arts must stand alone and on their own 
merits, and cannot be bent into subservience 
to an architectural scheme. The dilemma is 
similar to that in which the art of music is 
placed by the new school of lyric drama founded 
by Wagner. In that school the attempt has 
been made, with a great degree of success in 
some instances, to make the musical composition 
progress hand in hand with the dramatic action 
at every step; but this is done at the cost of 
curtailing and breaking up the development of 
the musical ideas in order to redace them to 
obedience to the details of the dramatic action 
and story ; the total effect ig more logical, but 
the music is, in itself, much less interesting, and 
is almost unmeaning apart from the drama. 





Similarly, if we wish to bend painting and 
sculpture into decorative arts, forming part of 
an architectural whole, we can only do so by 
reducing their emotional expression and con- 
ventionalising their style and execution so as to 
fit them for their proper place in the general 
scheme of design, and thereby prodacing art 
which, like Wagner’s music, will contribute to a 
logical whole, but will be of inferior interest 
apart from that connexion. To suppose, there- 
fore, that such a system would lead to a quicken- 
ing of artistic genius and invention in these 
arts seems to me to be a groundless, if not an 
absurd, expectation, and seems equivalent to 
saying, “ The greatest artiste of the cinquecento 
period painted in fresco on the walls of buildings ; 
let us also paint in fresco on the walls, and we 
shall be sure to become great artists.’ The fact 
is that the reasons for the artistic greatness of 
one age and the artistic weakness of another lie 
much deeper than this; that they are, in fact, 
quite beyond analysis. Artistic inspiration and 
genius, like the wind, bloweth where it listeth, 
and we cannot say whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. It is glowing and spontaneous ia one 
age; it is cramped, stunted, and tentative in 
another. We may be conscious of and lament 
its decay, but we can really do no more; it is 
not st the beck and call of any theory, however 
complete and logical. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 


Tur following is the opening lecture of the 
sourses in Architecture and Construction at 
University College for 1881-82, delivered by 
Professor T. Roger Smith, on Monday evening 
last :— 

It seems to me fitting that en this occasion, 
which forms the commencement of my duties as 
Professor of Architecture in this College, I 
should devote the opening lecture to an account 
of the course of instruction given in the archi- 
iectural classes entrusted to me. In doing so 
I shall state what has hitherto been done, and 
what I purpose to attempt, in mycondact of 
the classes, I shall offer a few suggestions to 
students to show how they may best profit by 
the advantages which this college places within 
their reach; and I shall point out in what parte 
of their professional education the courses here 
given will assist them, and in what they must 
rely upon other opportunities. This has been 
announced as a public introductory lecture, in 
the hope that, at a time when the professional 
attainments of architects are about to become 
the subject of special examinations, what is 
here said may, perkaps, travel @ little beyond 
the walls of this class-room, and so may help to 
draw public attention to the fact that Univer- 
sity College has taken in the past, and is pre- 
pared to take in the future, her full share in 
the education of those who are intending to 
exercise the profession of architects. Before 
passing on to the consideration of the work to 
be done in the future, the past history of these 
classes, and the names associated with them, 
claim our attention. You probably all know 
that this is not a course of instruction now to 
be begun, but one which has been carried on for 
mavy years, and round which not a few asso- 
ciations have gathered. No small partof my 
responsibility to-day is due to the distinguished 
bearing, ability, and success of the professors 
whom I have the honour to succeed in this 
chair. 

Professor Donaldson, happily still living to 
enjoy an honoured retirement, is the father of 
the profession of architects in Bogland. As the 
founder of the Institute, and in a hundred other 
ways, he has conferred benefits of the greatest 
importance upon architects asa body. As the 
first Professor of Architecture in this College, 
he has been most helpful to very many living 
architects of eminence, who have studied under 
him here. I had myself the great advantage of 
attending Professor Donaldson’s lectures as a 
student, and I am glad to take this opportunity 
of saying how largely I feel indebted to him. 
The vast stores of his learning were poured ont 
before his classes ungradgingly. The kindness 
of his manner made us all feel at home with 
him; and the unfeigned interest which he took 
in our progress was the very thing to rouse and 
stimulate our own love of our work. We all 
know something of the researches in Greece, 
and the studies in Italy, which will identify the 
name of Donaldeon with the pursuit of Classic 





architecture as long as the literature of that 


architecture continues to I 
ure exist 

that account, bat far more in roo omy. 
personal qualities, Professor Donaldson w 
respected, beloved, and valued by us all, as = 
man ever can be whose attainments and A ta 
character are not both of the highest kind 3 
established a comprehensive course of inatene, 
tion in the art and in the science of archites. 
ture, and what he so started remains in 
the main the rule of study here to this day. I 
should not like to pass without mention the vast 
labour undergone by him in providing diagrams 
to illustrate his lectures, and the high artistic 
merit of the greater part of those diagrams. As 
specimens of architectural drawing and tinting 
these sheets (the chief of them being the work 
of his own hands) were calculated to exercise 
the best possible influence on the students, 
They placed before us good examples drawn in 
@ singularly artistic manner. Nor did the Pro. 
fessor’s services to his pupils stop at placing 
illustrations before us. With rare liberality he 
put them into our very hands, lending them to 
us for private stndy at our own homes. There 
is much more which I should like to say were 
this the proper occasion, bat I will only add 
(what is, perhaps, the highest tribute that can 
offer) that there were few of the students in 
Donaldson’s classes who did not at the close of 
the seseion feel that they had not only attended 
a learned Professor, but had made a valued 
friend. 

When Professor Donaldson retired, his duties 
devolved upon my immediate predecessor, Pro- 
fessor Hayter Lewis. 1 cannot speak of his 
work from the same stand-point which my 
memory of student days affords me in regard to 
Professor Donaldson ; yet, having had the honour 
to be long associated with him in work elsewhere, 
and more recently to act as his substitute here, 
I feel that I am, perhaps, as competent as any 
one not his pupil can possibly be to appreciate 
at their true value Professor Hayter Lewis's 
services in thie chair. Publio-spirited, like his 
predecessor, Professor Hayter Lewis has been a 
signal benefactor to the body of architects 
at large; and the establiement of voluntary 
examinations open to students of architecture 
was only one, though probably the most im- 
portant, of the measures which he has been 
instrumental in forwarding. In this college he 
has laboured assiduously and with signal success, 
bringing to the work a wide store of learning, 
a singularly accurate, orderly, well-regulated 
method of procedure, and the attainments of a 
highly-cultured artist, student, scholar, and 
traveller. He has largely added to the already 
ample series of illustrations which, by the kind- 
ness of Professor Donaldaon, have been allowed 
to be used, and be has most liberally permitted 
his drawings also to remain here for your 
benefit. It isa matter for sincere regret that 
Professor Lewis should have felt it necessary to 
retire from @ post the duties of which, bad bis 
health permitted, he might have discharged for 
many years with the greatest possible advantage 
to students of architecture and to this college. 

I cannot but feel how serious is the responsi 
bility cast upon me in succeeding to men of such 
powers and such attainments, and I can only 
say that I will do my very best to keep near the 
high standard reached hitherto in the work of 
these classes. I should be the first to admit 
that I am in many respects unequal to my pre 
decessors ; yet I ought fairly to add that unless 
I had felt that I could in some degree do justice 
to the post I would not have songht it of 
accepted it, As far as I know my own powers 
and attainments, I will so shape the course 
of stady here that students shall have the 
best which it is in my power to give, and 8 
far as I feel my own proper line to differ from 
that natural to those who have gone before 
me, to that extent and no further, do I propose 
to modify the method or system of teaching 
which I shall pursue. As to the subject-matter 
of the lectures, thet in the main must — 
what it was under my predecessors; but i 
the addition, as a permanent branch _ 
subject, of the course of lectures on Provet, 
sional Practice, which, with the concurrence Fl 
Professor Lewis, I introduced as an experimen 
two sessions ago; for the attendance upon these 
has fully justified my belief that the subject was 
one on which lectures would be felt to be eon of 
able. The classes, I need hardly say, are inte ae 
especially for young men who are being edu- 
cated for the profession of architects, and they 
have been and will be carried on with a view 


being made as useful as possible to students of 





this description. The courses, in whole oF ” 
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part, have, however, been found useful by 
persons who are preparing for or following 
kindred pursuits, as civil engineers, surveyors, 
builders, and others. The classes are in no 
case intended to supersede the training ob- 
tained by being articled or apprenticed, but 
they will aid the pupil, partly by enabling 
him to make a better usa than he otherwise 
could of the opportunities presented to him 
py his pupilage, and partly by giving him infor- 
mation and rousing in him trains of thought 
which would not easily reach him in the routine 
of an architect’s office. 

It appears to me very unlikely that pupil- 
age will ever cease to be desirable. I once, I 
confess, thought differently, and imagined that 
some well-arranged system of class teaching 
might in time come to supersede it; but I am 
becoming convinced that nothing but practice 
can well teach so very practical an art as 
that of the architect. But even in the 
offices which afford the most favourable oppor- 
tunities, the pupil will be unable to learn 
all that he ought to acquire; and this defi- 
ciency must in some way be made up, or the 
young architect will be but inadequately 
equipped for his work. It is here that classes 
such as those which open this week come in 
most advantageously. They provide instruction 
such as the office in no instance can furnish. It 
is, moreover, not only the subjects taught, but 
the manner of teaching, which renders a class 
a valuable auxiliary, especially to a beginner. 
This consideration is too often overlooked, but it 
is one well worth attention. The instruction 
given in class is of the same kind as that to 
which the young student has been indebted for 
almost all that he has learned in school or 
college. He is used to it, and he knows, or 
ought to know, how to learn from it. 

When a young man passes from a condition 
of life in which all his subjects of study have 
been taught him by qualified and appointed 
instructors, in which his time has been divided 
up for him into definite lectures, and in which 
his work is daily examined and his progress 
tested, and takes up the position of a junior in 
an office, who has to learn what he can, as best 
he may, from such share of the office work as 
his superior is able to entrust to his handa, the 
change is a great wrench. To some natures, of 





course, the altered circumstances act as a) 
stimulus, and the new pupil begins rapidly to | 
acquire knowledge; but this does not always,— | 
or, in my opinion, often,—occur. It is seldom, | 
I fear, the case that much good is done till some 
months more or less have been spent; and un- | 
happily it sometimes occars that the youth does | 
not find his feet for yeara, if at all, and that 
invaluable time ia lost. If for no other reason, 
it would be worth while for pupils to attend 
some kind of class, so as to keep up the old 
habit of study ; and when a very arduous pro- 
fession, requiring a great deal of technical 
information, has to be mastered, it is better that 
such class should be one which will contribute 
towards this end if possible, than one not bear- 
ing nmediately upon professional training. 

To put the matter shortly, the pupil best sees 
and learns practice in the office where he is 
articled. He will best learn the principles 
which underlie that practice in some such 
college as this, 

But it may be felt and urged that there are 
other ways of supplementing the practical train- 
ing acquired in the office; and that it is not 
necessary to attend classes in order to acquire 
theoretical and historical information about 
architecture. Constraction is no new science; 
architecture is not an art of modern creation, and 
many excellent standard books are accessible. 

he money payable as college fees would go far 
to procure @ fair library of works of reference, 
and the time spent over the classes would suffice 
to master the contents of the volumes. I do not 
deny that this is so, and that the student able 
and willing to read, especially if he can read 
French, German, and Italian with facility, has 
access to the instruction of teachers far more 
profound in their knowledge of their various 
subjects than I can ever hope to become; and 
yet there can be little doubt that, especially in 
London, with its many amusements and many 
claims upon time, there is a poor chance of that 
steady, regular attention being given toa course 
of reading which is required to render it 
thoroughly usefal, Many students, especially 
in the country, have only the resource of reading 
fo supplement their office-work, and well it is 

or them that books, and good ones, are acces- 


that a year’s attendance at classes will fix in the 
mind far more information than a year’s reading. 
There is an impressiveness about the living 
voice which is wanting to print and paper ; there 
is a stimulus in the presence and rivalry of class 
mates; the regular recurrence of the lecture 
evenings is of great advantage in securing that 
some time each week shall be devoted to study; 
there is, in short, at a college more inducement 
to close attention and careful note-taking than 
under the ordinary circumstances of study from 
books without an instructor; and the illustrations 
which the liberality of the past Professors have 
placed at your disposal, and those which I may 
be able to furnish, together with the specimens 
of materials, are of more value than most book 
illustrations. To those, then, who are fairly able 
to attend, I can, therefore, honestly recommend 
the direct personal teaching given in this class- 
room and at King’s College, and the combination 
of teaching and mutual instruction so success- 
fally carried on by the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association, as calculated to aid their 
progress very materially. 

In many classes in this and every other 
college, the subjects of instruction are chosen 
and arranged so as to prepare the student for 
passing a certain examination. The subjects 
for the first B.A. and the second B.A., and the 
B.Sc. examinations, are provided for, and the 


mastered some one style sufficiently to give him 
& command over its forms and features, so that 
he could use it on a building without committing 
gross errors. This subject is largely a test of 
practice and drawing and private study, but 
the classes will materially assist the student in 
his preparation for this paper, especially if he 
select the special subject of study alluded to 
above. Thethird subject is materials, construc- 
tion, and sanitary science ; and our Construction 
course covers the whole of these subjects as 
indicated in the Institute programme. I need 
hardly add, I hope, that practical as well as 
theoretical acquaintance with these subjects 
will be necessary in order to satisfy practical 
examiners, and must be sought on the works to 
which the student has access. The fourth 
subject of examination is planning; and here 
practice will be of more use than teaching. 
I do, however, propose to deal with planning, 
as far as it can be usefully considered in the 
class-room, in my Professional Practice course. 
The fifth subject, —specifications and estimates, — 
is one which is constantly kept in view in the 
construction course, but on which direct instruc- 
tion is given in the practice course. Here, 
again, practice elaewhere must be relied on 
to supplement the class-room work. Finally, 
professional practice to a limited extent 
forms the sixth and last subject of the pro- 











examinations alluded to in various parts of the 
college programmes. This college, it is trae, is 
not an establishment intended for preparing 
young men for examinations; but it must not, 
be forgotten that both the examinations and the | 
programmes of the classes have been carefully 
arranged to provide what experience seems 
to point out as necessary to a thorough edaca- 
tion, special or general. More than this, there 
are now so many walks in life to which the 
passing an examination of some sort, or a whole | 
series of them, forms the entrance, that it would | 
be wrong were the subjects taught in the classes | 
here not to a large extent made to correspond | 
with the subjects required for examinations. 
For the first time we now have an examina- 
tion established which every architect who 
intends to take a position such as membership 
of the Institute confers, must pass ; and though 
I do not wish these classes to be considered as 
being henceforth devoted solely, or even chiefly, to 
preparing pupils for that examination, as con- 
ducted by the Institute of Architects, it would 
be idle to ignore what has taken place, the more 
so that I myself have given up a large amount of 
time and trouble to the organisation of the | 








examination, and through many years past to 
the promotion of the volantary examination 
which preceded it. 

I shall have shortly an opportanity of discus- 
sing the subject in a paper to be read before 
the Architectural Association, so I will not en- 
large upon it here. I must, however, point out | 
that the programme of the examination issued | 
by the Institute may be taken as embodying the | 
minimum of attainment and skill which, in the | 
opinion of the council of that body, and of a) 
large committee uf men oi experience who 
advised the council, should be possessed by 
every architect at the outset of his professional 
career. It will consequently, I think, be usefal 
to examine this programme, and to point out 
how mach of its requirements can be supplied 
by information to be learned here, and how 
much ia left to be obtained from the practical 
education which you must gain in the office, on 
the ecaffold, from your sketching-tours, and in 
your own studies. The obligatory preliminary 
work consists of a set of plans with a per- 
spective drawing, a sheet of details, and an 
ornament. This is, of course, intended to 
elicit. practical skill in architecture generally 
and in handling drawing materials and making 
drawings. That skill must, of course, be gained 
elsewhere, but I hope that the work would be 
indirectly benefited by what is learned here. 
Work done as a student, such, for example, 
as sketches from the diagrams, notes, or essays, 
may be also submitted, at the option of a candi- 
date. The first subject for examination is the 
history of architecture, taking a general view of 
a wide field, and an examination in some detail 
of a single division of the subject. Our Art 
course of lectures here supplies the information 
needed for this paper, and arrangements (which 
I shall explain presently) will be made in order 
to enable the students to bestow special atten- 
tion on one special subject each year, so as to 
correspond more exactly with the course of 
examination. The second subject of examination 





gramme. This is fully dealt with in the 
course devoted to the subject. From this hasty 
view it will be seen that as much as the class- 
room can contribute to the student’s preparation 
for passing this examination will be provided in 
our course of study here. 

Another examination, that to be passed by 
candidates for the post of district surveyor, has 
recent!y been remodelled and rendered more 
searching than before. Here, again, practice 


' and theory will both be tested ; but most of the 


subjects which are likely to be touched upon 
form part of our construction course, in which 
materials, construction, and ruinous structures 
are all dealt with; and of our practice course, 
which includes lectures on the Building Act. 

I need only, I think, add that the examina- 
tions at the close of these courses, with possibly 
some intermediate examination, will afford the 
students a means of estimating their chances of 
success in these more important examinations, 
and good practice in answering questions on 
these subjects. 

You shall now hear exactly what is done and 
is to be done in the classes. They include three 
courses, denoted A, B, and ©, and treating 


respectively of art, science, and professional 


work, 

The art-class,—Class A,—approaches archi- 
tecture as a fine art from the side of history, 
and necessarily so. You can hardly in any 
other way understand the subject. The design 
of every great group of buildings,—nay, to a 
greater or less extent, of every single building 
of importance,—was largely inflaenced by the 
design of buildings previously existing, and, in 
its turn, exercised an influence on what wes 
built afterwards. An English church, for 
example, is planned in the manner familiar to 
you all, with a nave and aisles, mainly in con- 
sequence of that arrangement having been in 
use near the Christian era in Rome for courts 
of justice. In short, there is little about a 
building that cannot be better understood by 
knowing its history than in any other way, 
and there is mnch which is quite unintel- 
ligible without such knowledge. Course A, 
as given by my learned predecessors, has em- 
braced that series of architectural styles 
which stand in some sort of relationship to the 
architecture of modern Europe. That is to say, 
the ancient architecture of Egypt, Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, Etruria, and Rome, and archi- 
tecture since the Christian era,—of the styles 
known as Basilican, Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Saracenic, Gothic, and Renaissance. This is 
an immense field. It certainly shuts out the 
va:t and extremely interesting architecture of 
India and Japan, but with this exception it 
leaves very little of interest unnoticed. Pro- 
fessor Donaldson used, I think, to bestow most 
of his attention on the Classic styles of the 
ancient world,—the field where his laure!s as 
an investigator and a discoverer were won. 
Professor Hayter Lewis, if I mistake not, leant 
more in the direction of Early Christian and 
Saracenic art,—subjects to the study of which 
he has devoted much time abroad as well as at 
home. Possibly my own inclinations, and my 
studies on the Continent, may induce me to 








sible; but I have no kind of hesitation in saying 


ig one intended to show that the student has 


devote a rather larger proportion of attention to 
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Renaissance work; but I shall endeavour to 
follow my predecessors in giving fair and honest 
attenticn, so far as time will permit, to each 
part of the field in turn. 

It is, of course, not possible, in dealing with so 
large a subject, to treat much of it in great 
detail, but though a comprehensive view is 
sufficient for the ordinary purposes of the stu- 
dent, I am convinced that he ought to be taught 
some one style more thoroughly, partly with a 
view of putting him in the way of studying 
other styles for himself with equal thoroughness, 
and partly also in order to prepare such students 
ai intend to offer themselves for examination at 
the Institute. I propose accordingly, as an 
experiment, to expand one portion of the course, 
and treat one subject at greater length, or at 
least in more minute detail, than the rest, en- 
deavouring to pursue it far enough to make the 
class somewhat familiar with the mouldings, 
ornaments, and more minute details of the style, 
as wel as with the general architectural forms 
and the leading features of the buildings.* 








DECREASE IN THE VALUE OF CITY 
OFFICE PROPERTY. 


Tur great extent to which the erection of 
commercial buildings and offices has for some 
time past been carried on in the City appears to 
have had a prejadicial effect on the annual 
value of this class of property. At the late 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders in the 
City Offices Company, the Chairman, Sir Thomas 
Dakin, said they had lost several valuable 
tenancies, and though they saw their way to 
re-let the premises, the competition had been of 
such a nature through the many new buildings 
which had been erected in the neighbourhood, 
that they had been obliged in several cases to 
re-let the vacated offices at a smaller rent than 
they received before. They had, however, 
acted on the principle of keeping their offices 
filled as far as possible, but in times like the 
present to let them uniformly for short periods. 
The unlet portion of their property had been 
reduced from 6,575l. on the 31st of December 
last, to 4,3621. at the close of the half-year, and 
therefore they had made a very substantial 
increase in the letting of their property. The 
Chairman added that an important incident of 
the half-year had been the taking of their 
Tower-street property by the Metropolitan and 
District Railway Companies for the completion 
of the Inner Circle line. The property stood in 
their books at 35,785/., and they would obtain 
35,5521. for it. The rental of the property was 
from 1,500/. to 1,5501. a year, and the terms 
upon which the companies had purchased it were 
twenty years’ purchase on the net rental, and 
10 per cent. for the compulsory sale. 





LIGHTING UP THE ST. GOTTHARD 
TUNNEL. 


Tue mode of lighting the St. Gotthard Tunnel 
has been the theme of much discussion, and, 
naturally, the electric light finds most favour. 
Two systems have been proposed as practicable. 
According to one plan, the compressed air-pipes 
are to supply the motive power for producing 
the electric light. About forty lights, each of 
1,200 candle-power would be sufficient to light 
the tunnel. The other scheme advocates the 
employment of movable lights. For this pur- 
pose specially-constructed locomotives could be 
used, which are to take in at each end of the 
tunnel a sufficient supply of compressed air to 
pull the train through it and furnish the motive 
power for two electro-motors. The light pro- 
duced by them is thrown by reflectors both in 
front and rear of the train, and thus completely 
and efficiently light up that portion of the 
tunnel through which the train is proceeding. 








Stone for Truro Cathedral.—The general 
committee have resolved that Carnsew (Cornish) 
granite should be used for the plain ashlar work 
of the outer walls; “ Box ground” Bath stone 
for the outside ‘dressed’? work, or, in the 
discretion of the architect, ‘‘ Doulting”; that 
the butk of the interior plain work should be of 
St. Stephen’s (Cornish) granite, and the interior 
dressed work of Bath or other stone, at the dis- 
cretion of the architect. 


THE NEW UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BUILDINGS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Tue University College Buildings, Notting- 
ham, have been erected from the designs and 
under the superinteudence of Messrs. W. & R. 
Mawson, of Bradford, architects, and were 
opened, as our readers will recollect, in June 
last, by Prince Leopold, when we gave parti- 
culars of the foundation.* The buildings 
occupy an excellent position in a central part of 
the town of Nottingham, and the site is enclosed 
by wide open streets, viz., South Sherwood- 
street, Bilbie-street, and Shakspeare-street. 

The principal front of the building is towards 
Shakspeare-street, and is 260 ft. in length and 
60 ft. in height. The style of the building is 
Gothic, and all the parts, both in the exterior, 
interior, and the fittings throughout, are designed 
in harmony with each other. 

The general outline of the front is composed 
of the principal entrance gable in the centre, 
projecting considerably from the general line, 
and of which we give a view, and terminated 
at each end by gadles, also projecting. These 
three gables have massive pinnacles at their 
angles rising from the ground-line. The fagade 
between the centre and the two end gables is 
divided into two-light windows, with shafts in 
the jambs, and with shafted mallions. 

The upper floor is formed with a continuous 
arcade of single-light windows, with piers 
between, formed of double coupled columns. 
The ranges of windows on the ground and first 
floors are broken in the centre by handsome pro- 
jectiog bay - windows of different treatment, 
with square heads at the top filled in with 
tracery. These bay-windows are carried the 
whole height of the building, and their lofty 
roofs are carried into the main roof. Between 
the bays and the wings are placed four richly- 
treated dormer windows. 

The central entrance gable is the principal 
feature in the front, and is divided on the ground- 
floor into three pointed open archways, with 
clustered columns and well-carved capitals. On 
the first-floor level, over the three archways, are 
three windows which light the main entrance. 
hall, filled with geometrical tracery, with shafts 
to the jambs and mullions. The upper part of 
the central gable is covered with diaper work, 
and divided by a broad band of scalpture, repre- 
senting a school of students of the arts and 
sciences; there are also three large medallions, 
in high relief, of music, sculpture, and painting. 
In each of the three gables of the principal front 
are placed two statues, 7 ft. 6 in. high, on 
pedestals with canopies over: Shakspeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Newton, Watt, and Cuvier. These 
statues, which are very creditably modelled, 
and executed in the same stone as the building, 
add very greatly to the character of the front, 
and are the work of Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 
of Westminster. 

In the centre, at the junction of the principal 
gable and the side roofs, is placed a jléche of 
wood, covered with lead, rising to a height of 
120 ft. 

The facades towards Bilbie-street and South 
Sherwood-street are treated in a similar manner 
to the principal front, and designed to group 
with it, and to form a picturesque outline. 

The building throughout is executed in An- 
caster stone of a bright, warm colour. The 
heads of the windows generally, and the whole 
of the larger windows in the principal gables, 
and opening into the staircases, are filled with 
stained glass. The roofs are lofty, covered with 
Westmoreland slates in bands, and terminated 
with a handsome ridge cresting in wrought iron. 
The principal fronts, between the gables, are 
finished with a pierced parapet in stone. The 
chimneys are in cut stonework, with project- 
ing and recessed sides, with moulded bosses and 
cornices. 

The large open space all round the buildings, 
laid with grass and planted with trees, allows 
the varied outline of the principal fronts to be 
well seen. 

The interior of the building is very simple 
in its arrangement, but very convenient; each 
division of the building is separated, and yet 
communicates with the other. We publish 
plans of the principal floors. Generally, the 
front towards Shakspeare-street is devoted to 
the main entrance and staircases, with class- 
rooms on each side, and corridors lighted by 
two open quadrangles. Behind the principal 
entrance are placed three theatres for chemical, 
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* To be continue i, 








* Vol. xl, p. 786. 


hysioal, and 11 eee 
physical, and general lectures, the ¢ 

having laboratories, workrooms, and i ei wi 
rooms attached. These rooms are all arran 
and fitted with the best and newest jaa. 
ments, and no study has been spared to render 
them as complete, in every respect, as those 
most experienced in the working of them could 
suggest. 

On the left of the principal front. fac; 
South Sherwood-street, fs the ere of the pas 
Free Library; ou the ground-floor is the entrance 
vestibule and staircase opening into the news. 
room and central reading-room, 90 ft, in 
length, with an average width of 45 ft. Onthe 
first-floor are the reading-room and reference 
library, the same size, lighted from the roof 
and also from the sides, with a reading-room 
for ladies. A committee-room and students’ 
reading-room are provided on the ground-floor, 

On the right of the principal front, facing 
Bilbie-street, are placed the Vertebrate and 
Invertebrate Museums, with separate entrance 
vestibule, and staircase,—the former on the 
ground-floor and the latter on the first floor 
lighted from the roof, and each 90 ft. in length 
and 45 ft. in average width, with large project- 
ing bays in the centre, which give variety to 
these fine rooms, and add to their convenience, 
The rooms in the basement are devoted to the 
unpacking of books and arrangement of them, 
under the free library wing, and to workrooms 
for the preparation of specimens under the 
museums, communicating with lifts with the 
rooms above. 

All the fittings and furniture throughout the 
building are in American walnut. 

The entire cost of the whole works, including 
furniture, fittings, and decoration, is about 
70,0001. , 

The workmanship throughout has been carried 
out under the careful supervision of Mr. Richard 
Bates, the clerk of the works. 








NEW OFFICES, WEST GEORGE-STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


WE give a view of some handsome office 
buildings, recently completed in Glasgow, for 
Mr. James Aiken, from the designs of Mr. John 
McLeod, of that city, architect. They are 
situated at the corner of West George-street 
and Wellington-street, having a frontage to the 
former street of 39 ft. and of 111 ft. to the latter. 
Fhere is a considerable slope in Wellington- 
street, allowing shops with cellazs to be intro 
duced at the lower end. Mr. Aiken’s firm 
(Burns, Aiken, & Co.) occupy the whole of the 
principal floor, entering from West George- 
street. Their accommodation consists of 4 
general office 40 ft. by 28 ft., three large 
private rooms for the partners, one smaller 
room, safes, &c. They have also a large strong 
room on the basement, 40 ft. by 34 ft., fitted 
up with iron racks for deed-chests. 

From West George-street access is obtained 
to the upper floors, which are all occupied 4s 
offices,—the whole of the first and part of the 
upper floor by the British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and Messrs. McKinnon & Com- 
pany. The offices are all provided with safes, 
lavatories, &c. 

The basement and principal floors are fire- 
proof, being formed with rolled iron joists and 
concrete. i 

The lobbies and Jandings are laid with imita- 
tion marble tiles, and the walls of staircase, safes, 
and lavatories are lined with white glazed tiles. 

The building is of white freestone from Over- 
wood Quarries. , 

The principal contractors were,—for mason § 
work, Messrs. George Barlas & Co.; wright’ 
work, Mr. James Connell; and for marbles and 
tiles, Messrs. Galbraith & Winton. ‘ 

The work has cost about 11,0001., exclusive 
of site. 








Conflagrations.—“ R. T.” writes :—In early 
youth I ian, onasking a blackamith why be 
threw water on his fire, he informed me it was 
to make it burn up strong. Our —_ 
guishers still do it, leaving off when the bail re 
is gutted out; they are prejudiced — : 
chemicals. I wonder if they would try ® “an 
of soda submerged near the intake-pipe. 
gradually dissolving the water would be strong!y 
impregnated with tungstate that kills fire. 
friends east of Temple Bar are just now 
warm on the subject; innovations do upset Ledly 








interests ; perhaps, even they may take 
to the above suggestion. 
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—_——— 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AS AIDS TO 
RELIGION. 


Ar the Church Congress in Newcastle, on 
the 6th inst., Mr. T. Gambier Parry read the 
following paper :—Like many other things, Fine 
Art is @ power for good and evil; and its 
sttractiveness makes that power great. For 
evil, we find it in works of vanity and vice; 
for good, we see it in the fire which shines from 
peneath the surface of good men’s works. Will 
and genius are the sources of its power, and 
thus a work of marble or of colours becomes a 
thing of purpose and of life; yes, and a more 
true and clear exponent than language of men’s 
nature and men’s thoughts, for language may 
hide and pervert truth, but Art would convict 
itself ia the lie it would try totell. The impulse 
of art comes the artist knows not whence. An 
irresistible and untraceable ideal haunts him; 
its imagery falls on him like a reflection from 
another state of being; the mystery of it engages 
him; the beauty of it fascinates him; its power 
increases in his search to realise it; heart and 
mind are oppressed at the sense of it; and the 
poetry of art alone affords the means of its ex- 
pression. A work of art comes forth because it 
must. Its purpose is its own relief. All fine 
arts have & common origin, and are necessary to 
each other. The arts of the painter and the 
sculptor belong to the architect, and enhance 
the beauty of his work; but music does so even 
more perfectly ; for, with all that sculpture may 
adorn it or painting enrich it, architecture is 
never so grandly beautiful as when the divine 
strains of music are echoing from its forms. 
Music translates these forms into a perfect 
eloquence, and clothes them with the colours of 
her own beauty. How easy, then, to understand 
the endearment of art to mankind! Thoughts 
pure and beantiful flash across him, and are 
the next instant gone, like a sunray in the sky 
or & fragrance from the earth. The thoughts 
had left but a vague shadow of their image, but 
art rescued it and made it areality. That first 
rade sculptor may well have started back who 
first saw the embodiment of the soul’s concep- 
tion, Whence that conception? An invisible, 
inscrutable breath had impinged upon his 
thought, as the light air wafts across his fore- 
head; whence it came and whither it went he 
knew not. There it stands before him a reality 
—terrible in its reality ; an embodied shadow ; 
an emanation from his own life; a film of 
thought that had flashed out from the unknown, 
and was the next moment lost; gone like the 
gloss upon the dew, but caught up, recovered, 
reproduced by his rude skill. How inevitable 
was idolatry ! Whence was the birth of that 
rude image? Was it an agony of grief, or the 
dread of death, or of conscience that had struck 
upon his imagination? He looked blindly into 
infinity, conscious of a light he could not see. 
The terror of the unseen had forced upon him 
the idea of deity, He felt the divine element 
in things, and called them gods. As with that 
rude sculptor, so in all time, art is both the 
Creature and the producer of emotion; and 
most natural, therefore, is the result that the 
subject which produces the deepest emotions 
produces also the greatest art. Its moral and 
religious influence is indubitable ; but unlike the 
effects of eloquence in literature and speech, art 
‘8 most powerful by its indirect appeals. I 
doubt the moral value of its direct representa- 
tions of pain or shame or evil. Its influence for 
~ and noble action is by the fascination of 
ie which make those actions beautifal. 

ts illustrations of agony and vice are them- 
— 48 repulsive as the evil they wish to cure. 
Ra — therefore Hogarth’s pictures of the 
in rogress having ever stopped the course 
pod i ‘ke, or Morland’s illustrations of the fall 

: ruin of Letitia having ever stayed the folly 
o a frivolous girl. But there can be no doubt 
: the power of art to clench a conviction already 
oe or to add force equally to superstition 
tented truth. The arts of all time have illus. 
dime Apr from the idol of the savage (the embo- 
er 7 = the demon of his dread), to all that the 
have dors)” 20d Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
temple zh. be! the lavished ornament of the 
combs, the ews, the paintings of the cata- 
teatit Pow 3 rescoes of the Middle Ages: all 
of the a and power. The embodiment 
ee hee ideal,—and deeper far than 
_ rid . 'mMpersonation of that ideal,—has been 
bing dire of mankind ppreschog to's 
existen m4 de © Irresistible conviction of spiritual 
invisible being Ms ip liger sia eg naneliy. 98 

88, has 80 possessed the minds and 


imaginations of men that the whole material 
universe has been peopled with them, from the 
gods who reigned in the starry heavens to those 
bright and graceful beings with which mytho- 
logy has filled the woods and fountains, the 
rocks, the ocean, and the very air itself. Im- 
personation was the ideal on which the Pagan 
arts had been perfected. They swayed the 
emotions of men. But yet with all their beauty, 
and with all their power, an impenetrable 
shadow hung over them. Satisfaction was in- 
complete. The impersonation was inanimate. 
The life of it, indeed, was in the artist’s mind, 
and its beauty was in the eyes of those who 
looked on it. Human sense had grasped at 
what the human spirit had yearned tosee. The 
material of an inanimate symbol was given to 
it. Intellect and sense alone were satisfied. 
The heart, the mainspring of humanity, was 
not touched. A great ideal in philosophy, in 
literature, and in art had for ages occupied the 
mind and imagination of mankind. But whence 
its power, if it were but a thing of fancy or a 
dream? The whole fabric of it had long since 
perished bat for the conviction of its own in- 
ward truth. That conviction was the forecast 
of a great reality. All art had strained its eyes 
towards it; the loftiest music of all poetry had 
raised its voice toit; aud, far beyond the reach 
of all these, suffering humanity had lifted its 
blind eyes, and stretched out its hands to it ; and 
it was this,—the hearts of all nations had 
yearned for the impersonationof life. At length, 
and in the fulness of time, that life was manifested, 
and that life was the light of men, and the haman 
heart was satisfied. The Christian artist is 
like “‘ the sower that went forth to sow.” Artis 
truly a divine seed, whose fruit is for the sweet- 
ness of man’s life. But human infirmity mars 
it, and human failing blights it; till, well 
watered by human tears, men reap in joy. Art 
is sent with a divine message to the world, and 
that message is the evidence of the universe to 
the perfection of its Creator as exhibited in the 
mystery of beauty. This is the commission 
that the artist bears,—to translate to the world 
the symbols of God’s universal love. The 
divine attributes of power and infinity might 
overwhelm the world with fear, but the attri- 
bute of love reassures it. Beauty is the symbol 
of that love. Reason cannot define nor imagina- 
tion fathom it; and he that bears the commis- 
sion of that message can do no more than, by 
the simple eloquence of truth, to win the 
sympathies of men, and to train them as he has 
trained himself to see in the lineaments of 
beauty not the mere fancy of a fascinated sense, 
but a power overlying, underlying, pervading 
all things,—the mystery of beauty; not a mere 
quality of material, but an element of life; not 
a mere accident in physical nature, but a de- 
signed purpose of its existence. But here we 
are met by the Word of Wisdom which must be 
true, that ‘No man by searching can find out 
God.” To answer or to explain this impedi- 
ment we need but little of our own unaided 
wisdom to reply that “The philosopher cannot 
be found out by searching among the atoms of 
his body, nor the life and instinct of an animal 
by the keenest anatomy.” An unwise man does 
not well consider this, and a fool will not under- 
stand it. But the Word of Wisdom is perfect, 
aud has dispelled all difficulty and discourage- 
ment by answering thus :—“ The spirit searches 
the deep things of God;” and it further adds, 
‘“We have received the spirit which is of God 
that we might know the things that are freely 
given to us of God, because they are spiritually 
discerned.” Great powers of insight have been 
given to us, but they fail to reach that spiritual 
ideal, except on fixed conditions. The senses, 
reason, imagination, conscience, are the main 
elements of human perception; but each one is 
subject to those conditions. No one function of 
that great machinery can arrogate its own suffi- 
ciency when its gaze is turned to things divine. 
Imagination is indeed that faculty by which the 
soul ascends to the contemplation of the Divine 
nature, but for ita health it needs the balance of 
the rest. So sense and reason alone must fail to 
reach it. They may suffice to treat of the 
phenomena of mind and matter; but they 
make a sorry anda crippled machine to trustthe 
course and conduct of human life. The cold 
and narrow creed that some schools of thought 
and philosophy would thrust upon the world 
exacts @ far more difficult acceptance than the 
wide and simple Gospel of God. The immortal 
soul is self-conscious. It is conscious, too, of 
universal life, and of its own place init. It has 





been offered that Gospel of Death, and has 


refused it. 
of the fact of mystery, as that without which 
eternity would be an idle void. It listens to 
the echoes of a distant past. 
go the hand of God. It sees and hears His 
guiding spirit in the trial-sphere of human life. 
It knows His footsteps; it traces His light. All 
nature is His parable. 
universe, & wide subject, and a large word to 
use. 

minds. 
lovely is she! 
Pride and faith would fight over her; but, 
thank God, how near does the love of her bring 
together the philosopher, the Christian, and the 
poet, heal all the wounds of prejudice and mis- 
trust, turn all their enmity and contempt to 
brotherhood, and blend their rivalry in her 
adoring admiration! 
colour from men’s minds. Things present them- 
selves, and men’s minds represent them. 
then ¢hose things have passed through a great 





It is satisfied with the knowledge 


It has never let 


But nature is the 


Nature has many meanings to men’s 
Nature is God’s home and ours. How 
And yet men wrangle over her. 


All subjects take their 
Bat 


machine, through the sieve of an instant, 


analysing sense,—through stream and counter- 
stream of reason and imagination,—and they 
come out, like the hope of the human soul, 
unchanged, indeed, m individuality, but trans- 
formed, transfigured. 


So the influence of 
fine art upon thought and life depends greatly 


upon the tenor of the individual disposition, for 
some minds turn all poetry to prose, and some 
invest the simplest things with the halo of their 
own brightness. Nihil ictigit quod nonornavit. The 
spirit of universal life in nature points to im- 
mortality. 


Fine art embodies it, and translates 
its lovely parables to the world. She is the 
bearer of the lamp of that life to all who have 
eyes to see the divine beauty in her imagery 
and ears to hear the divine wisdom in her voice. 
But some are cold, some deaf and blind; and 


she casts her pearls before them in vain, for no 


art can draw music from the chord that Nature 
has not already tuned. If science and morality 
have their sermons in stones, religion bas hers 
in forms of beanty. But, alas! it is not unrea- 
sonable to fear that the influence of fine art with 
the multitude goes no deeper than the eyes, and 
their value of it is rather for its furniture than 
its poetry. Regard plainly for one moment the 
effect of a great picture and sculpture gallery 
upon the multitude. What do they find? A 
vast array of pictures and statues; portraits 
and landscapes of all nationalities; here and 
there a scenic representation of a religious sub- 
ject from one school, or an academic composi- 
tion from another ; then, more rarely, indeed, a 
gem of devotional expression; the rest are boats 
or battles, or domestic scenes most picturesque, 
or vice and revelry most offensive; and the 
sightseers disperse, delighted with their enter- 
tainment, exhilarated by its brightness, and con- 
founded by its multiplicity. But pause one 
moment more. There were some who went 
lingering away; for there were those among 


that multitude, and possibly among the poorest 


and the meanest in the world’s esteem,—men, 
women, and perhaps children too, on whom some 
lovely ray of thought had struck; and the aspi- 
rations of devotional expression, still breathing 


from the surface of some old canvas, as the 


poor artist had left them, with his last sigh, a 
legacy for the world, had found their kindred 
spirit and had struck home atlast. These were 
they who possessed the chord that nature had 
already tuned. The music was in the lyre, and 
mute only till the musician’s touch awakened it. 
Bat you have asked a serious question: “ How 
can religious life and thought be affected by 
art?” I can only venture to reply thus :—Fine 
art is profoundly more a thing of spirit than of 
sense. To a soul penetrated with the love of 
God all things minister. To such a one, 
whether practically an artist or not, but at least 
contemplatively one, whose powers of natural 
insight have been cultivated and refined by all 
that it is art’s sacred mission to teach,—to 
such a one nature has opened wide her great 
treasury of Divine life. She has spread before 
the eyes of his responsive spirit, in a vista of 
infinity, the mystery of Divine beauty. Un- 
solved, unsolvable! He gazes with adoration. 
The highest faculties of his nature,—of body, 
soul, and spirit,—in silence bow before it. Sense 
perceives, imagination portrays, reason accepts, 
conscience assures, with all the power of their 


blended testimony, that that inscrutable mystery 
of beauty is the mode in which it has pleased the 


blessed God to communicate to His creatures 


the perfection of His wisdom and His love. The 


sublime vision is beyond the range of mortal 
sight. The moral sense, the voice of the soul 
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within, has answered “Yes”; and the heart 
turns to its course in human life, the sphere of 
& short pilgrimage, fortified and content. The 
convictions which thought, study, and the 
experience of life had heaped together, stored, 
sorted, and purified in the great laboratory of 
memory, have been illuminated by a ray from 
the throne of immortality. Fear vanishes. 
Difficulties which tempt, infirmities which 
impede, are but the discipline of an existence 
conscious of its own infancy. The way of life 
lies ont before. The light of Divine beauty has 
been shed upon it; and thus along the pathway 
of this mortal life, whether it be earthward or 
heavenward, the footsteps of the travellers are 
made light, and their hearts rejoiced with the 
blessings of assurance and of peace. 








ART ABROAD. 


Viscount Powerscourt, K.P., commenced his 
address, as President of the Art Section of the 
Dublin Congress, by some observations upon the 
Dutch school, and reviewed in succession the 
works of other of the principal Continental 
schools. He remarked that there were great 
and distinct schools of ait in the capitals of the 
various states which now form the German 
Empire, and the many fine collections of works 
of the old masters in the cities of Germany 
exercised an influence on art-education all over 
the eountry which, with different local charac- 
teristics, made the race one of the most 
remarkable for the cultivation of artistic genius. 
Few people who visited the principal capitals 
were aware that there were in the Cassel Gallery 
something like thirty works of Rembrandt, 
including several landscapes by that great 
master, which were so very rare. He did not 
suppose that in all the collections of England 
altogether more than half a dozen landscapes by 
Rembrandt could be found. His lordship re- 
marked, with regard to the subject of picture- 
cleaning, that it was a practice more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance, and when 
done required the greatest care and judgment. 
Very few understood it, and more pictures were 
destroyed by the practice than could be told. 
He had often been horrified by the irreparable 
damage done to pictures, because all the fine and 
delicate glazings put on by the artist were 
removed in the process of cleaning, and although 
the picture often looked wonderfally renovated, 
for a short time afterwards, by bright new 
varnish, the experienced eye would see at once 
a hardness and crudity in the colour denoting 
that the more delicate parts of the work had 
for ever disappeared. With reference to the 
French school, Lord Powerscourt pointed out 
that in France, under whatever rule happened to 
be in existence, art was systematically nursed and 
fostered, and made familiar to the people in a 
way which he did not think obtained, at least to 
the same extent anywhere else. In France there 
was, as part of the Government, the Ministry 
of Fine Arts, and although no doubt we had in 
England also our Science and Art Department, 
as a branch of Government, there were certain 
ways in which art was more directly encouraged 
in France than in any other country, including 
our own. There was a certainty, under con- 
ditions of merit, that a French artist must 
have proper recognition of his talents, and that 
not depending, as in this country, upon indi- 
vidual appreciation of any particular style or 
branch, but in the widest sense on a system of 
substantial reward by the State of the highest 
merit in painting and sculpture, of whatever 
kind, method, or even material it might con- 
sist. That was, in sculpture,—whether it were 
a figure or group in marble, bronze, terra 
cotta, or anything else,—if it only came up 
to the required standard ; and, in the same way, 
in painting,—let it be an historical work, a study 
of the nude figare, or of animals, or still life,— 
the Government dealt with it, and gave the 
greatest spur to the efforts of the artist which 
could be, by not only distributing prizes, but by 
purchasing the finest works that were exhibited, 
and adding them to the national collections. 
This was, no doubt, done in England too, but it 
was mainly confined to the works of deceased 
artists, which there might, perhaps, be good 
reasons for, although they did not on this plan 
receive the stamp.of national approval in their 
lifetimes in the way they did on the other side 
of the Channel. In France, whether there was 
® monarchy, anempire, ora republic, there was 


sideration except merit, the works to which they 
awarded the palm in the annual exbibition. 
The prizes were always awarded, and if there 
was not sufficiently conspicuous merit, it did 
not atall follow that any picture must be pur- 
chased for the nation, so that the proceedings 
of the jury were kept pure, which would not be 
the case if they were always to purchase. In 
France, the effect of art upon the social life of 
the people is, coptinued Lord Powerscourt, much 
more apparent than in England. In this 
country you hardly ever hear among the artisan 
classes any remark bearing in any way upon 
their appreciation of anything of the kind; but 
in Paris it is quite remarkable how many of 
them there seem to be who know and feel a good 
deal about it. This is due to a great extent to 
the much greater freedom of access to public 
collections which there is there, as well as in 
other Continental countries, than here, and 
especially to the fact of the national museums 
as well as the Salon being freely open to the 
humblest on holidays, and especially on Sundays. 
It is really most interesting to see the Louvre 
or the Palace of Versailles on such occasions, 
crowded with owvriers with their wives and 
families, examining with attention and intelli- 
gent interest the grand works of the old masters, 
or the contemporary paintings in the Salon or 
the Luxembourg. These days are certainly 
rather to be avoided by those who have leisure 
at other times, for the galleries are generally 
so full that it is impossidle to obtain more than 
a glimpse of the pictures over the people’s 
shoulders. All that access to the great works 
and examples of art must, and it is evident does, 
have a civilising and refining effect, which I 


-hope we shall see carried out in a somewhat 


more liberal spirit soon in England. I have the 
strongest opinion that it must be better to make 
it possible for those who must perforce spend 
their whole week in some close warehouse or 
factory, perhaps amid the whirr of machinery 
or the monotonous employments to which so 
many must necessarily be condemned, to go 
into the spacious galleries such as exist in 
London and elsewhere, on these the only 
days when it is impossible for them to do so, 
and feast their eyes on the glowing canvases 
which are there displayed. There is the idea 
that it would entail a certain amount of extra 
Sunday work upon the officials and employés in 
the museums; but on the Continent they are 
generally not opened till after the hour of 
Divine service, and the officials have their 
Monday for rest, when the galleries are gene- 
rally closed. We have tried this plan here in 
Dublin at the National Gallery, and the arrange- 
ment is found to work well. With regard to 
English art, his lordship said the work of the 
best British artists stands as high as any in the 
world, and in domesticity, and in touching and 
noble sentiment, it is probably unsurpassed ; 
but there is very little, if any, of the system 
of the best painters having schools and pupils 
of their own, which was the case iv Italy, Spain, 
Holland, or other countries in the great days, 
and is still the practice in France, Belgium, and 
elsewhere at the present time. 








“WHAT IS THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS OF CONTEM- 
PORARY PICTURES AND SCULPTURE 
ON ART AND PUBLIC TASTE?” 


In the Art Department of the Social Science 
Congress, Dublin, 

Sir Thomas A. Jones, President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, read a paper on this sub. 
ject, in which he said,—The field opened up 
by this inquiry is one of vast extent, and pre- 
sents no small difficulties to an unprejudiced 
investigator. Until our civilisation is soffi- 
ciently advanced to admit art in the adorn- 
ment of our churches, and our national and 
municipal buildings, we cannot hope to find a 
fitting field for the exercise of those higher 
powers of conception and execution which 
assuredly exist among us, and only require 
encouragement fcr their full development. The 
Corporation of Manchester is eetting a noble 
example in this respect, which, it is hoped, other 
public bodies will imitate, but the success of 
which it would be premature to discuss. And 
here the utility of our annual exhibitions of con- 
temporary art becomes apparent, as they afford 
the only means by which onr artists can come 
as it were face to face with their public, and 





the Ministry of the Arts, and the united wisdom 
of the Council chose, independently of any con- 








=—=—- 
regardless of past failures, they dared to op 
their insular prejudices, and by working for art 
and art only, they aimed at turning the tide of 
our national tendencies. Did they even adopt a 
lower standard and, like the French artists of 
the day, struggle through years of labour ang 
privation in the pursuit of fame, content to 
deny themselves the luxuries and even comfort, 
of life if the laurels of the Salon eventual! 
crown their brows, then, indeed, British art 
might occupy a nobler position among the 
nations. Unfortunately, our artists, with foy 
exceptions, seem neither actuated by love of 
art nor desire for fame. Their object ig to 
gain as much money as they can in the shortest 
time possible. Consequently they will not afford 
themselves time to thoroughly master the tech. 
nique of any art in their eagerness to “ make jt 
pay,” and having no higher aim they mannfac. 
ture art such as it is, and that modem 
creation, the dealer, goes the round of their 
studios, and, like the buyers for commercial 
houses, selects the wares best suited to the taste 
of his customers. Brilliant exceptions there 
doubtless are, and some great artists among ug 
labour to interest, and, at the same time elevate, 
the public taste; but the manufacturer carries 
the day, and even were the forms of ancient 
Greece linked with the colour of Veronese pre. 
sented to our public, they would waken little 
sympathy among the masses who throng our 
exhibition galleries. So it comes that our figure. 
painters and sculptors are driven to the repre- 
sentation of familiar subjects, and it must be 
confessed their compositions, though sometimes 
puerile and conceited, are unstained by the 
grossness und vulgarity of the Dutch school of 
Teniers and Ostade, and often they invest them 
with pathos and intellectual interest. If, how. 
ever, they stoop to adapt their creations to the 
public standard, there can be no doubt they 
have their reward, for in the annals of art, past 
or present, the enormous sums received by living 
British artists are unparalleled, and the present 
day may well be styled the golden age of art in 
England. Annual exhibitions, however, if they 
fail to influence the taste of the day, un. 
doubtedly tend to increase it. Could the statis. 
tics of the last ten years be procured, and we 
could compare the number of exhibitions, the 
numbers attending them, and the amount of 
sales effected, there exists little doubt that 1881 
would be found far in advance of 1871, and on 
such data it might reasonably be presumed that 
there must be a great increase in the number of 
individuals taking an interest in art, and neces- 
sarily possessing what we call taste. Instead of 
being confined to the capitals and a few leading 
cities, annual art exhibitions are now instituted in 
many provincial towns, and even in Dublin, within 
the last few years, two societies, the Irish fine 
Art and the Dublin Amateurs, give annual exhi- 
bitions in addition to that of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and we are promised another Art Asso- 
ciation, a distinctive feature in whose programme 
will be an annual loan collection of works of high 
artistic standard. Any attempt to disparage the 
talents of our living artists is here most empha- 
ticallydisclaimed. Had they the support of either 
the State or that of public bodies and corpora- 
tions, they would doubtless be able to meet, and 
fit themselves for, the requirements of the more 
exalted styles of art. Failing this support they 
must only adapt themselves to the prevailing 
taste of their public, and as landscape-painting 
comes within the range of its intellectual cap’ 
city, the landscape-painting of the present day 
is, consequently, far in advance of all peer 
efforts in both refinement of feeling and truth, 
and, it is presumed, will farm the rere oe 
characteristic of nineteenth-century art in the 
estimation of the critics of future civilisatione. 
On our public taste lies the blame of any _ 
comings in our art; for, though with lavis 
hand it patronises what affords it weeny 
no Minister would be allowed to hold y 6 X : 
proposed to allocate a portion of the funds ri 
the decoration of our public buildings. es 
Kensington, no doubt, is amply supported - rv 
State, but it must be borne in mind tha’ hs 
object is the improvement of our art-man as 
tures. It justifies that support, and, - a 
opinion of competent judges, has mainly . 
tributed to the marvellous advance 12 ep 
facture and decorative taste within the 
thirty years, and the hope may be pt 
that, in time, its influence may re-act ek 
higher branches, and bad art will seem cot 
gruous amid surroundings marked by eae 
taste and harmonious colouring. repa “rs 
before us, it will be remembered, i8,— 





influence with that public might be possible if, 
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the influence exercised by our annual exhibitions 
of art and public taste?” And it has been 
sttempted to show their influence is little, if 
any, on art, and that, on the contrary, they are 
controlled by public taste. But public taste, in 
this instance, means the taste of the upper and 
middle classes, who can afford to pay for admis- 
sion and purchase catalogues. The masses of 
the people to whom these exhibitions might 
prove @ boon, and a powerful civilising agent, 
we as completely excluded as if their exist- 
ence was ignored. We are amazed at the 
refined feeling shown in the manufactures of 
France and other Continental states; but we 
forget that in these countries all art-galleries and 
exhibitions are free to the artisan, the mechanic, 
god the labourer, on the only day of the week on 
yhich they can enjoy and profit by them. 

With us the same puritanism that banishes 
art from our churehes hermetically seals all 
places of rational amusement to the lower 
orders, while with glaring inconsistency it 
leaves the gin-palaces and public-houses open 
for their delectation. How much misery, 
how much crime, might be prevented were our 
picture galleries, our exhibitions, our museums, 
and our botanic gardens opened free to the 
public on Sundays between the hours of threo 
and six in the afternoon! And in what way 
could this privilege interfere with the reli- 
gious services of the day? The inconsistency 
of the hackneyed answer, that this would de- 
prive the custodians of public galleries of their 
day of rest is apparent, when we never hesitate 
to employ our own servants, our cab-drivers, and 
our railway employés on that day. In this city, 
remote a8 it is from the great art centres, we 
are fortunate in being among the first to recog- 
nise this great want. The Royal Hibernian 
Academy has for years back opened its annual 
exhibitions, for six weeks in each season, at the 
nominal sum of one penny, between the hours of 
eight and ten in the evening. The council at 
the same time supply a cheap edition of the 
catalogue, and what are the results? Within 
the last ten years 241,668 persons of the humbler 
classes have availed themselves of this advan- 
tage, and the numbers attending show a steady 
increase from 18,776 in 1871 to 30,789 in the 
last year. The galleries can only accommodate 
900 at atime, yet the arrangements never per- 
mit of overcrowding, thus answering the objec- 
tion frequently urged against free admissions. 
It is worthy of remark that during these ten 
years not the slightest injury has occurred to 
either pictures or frames; and another notable 
fact, and one of great significance is, that the 
workmen who pay one penny for admission buy 
catalogues far exceeding in relative proportion 
the number purchased by the day visitors at 1s. 





Mr. Mark H. Judge read a paper by Mr. W. 
Cave Thomas, which contained the following 
passages :— 

Mr. Cave Thomas thinks that the prevailing 
notions on the relation of the fine arts to society 
are 80 erroneous that we should derive instruc- 
tion by glancing at that relation in the historic 
past. The supporters of the vulgar notion that 
= civilises could hardly maintain that any but 

@ highest, the best, could effect this end ; yet 
we know that civilisation advanced along a 
ighway disfigured by hideous, crude, and im- 
feciest art. To elevate the masses, to show 
, ¥ powerless even the best art was to civilise, 
@ pointed out that the vast legacy of art- 

ures which the Italian people had ever 
panies to them, from the “decadence” until 
tua’ were utterly unable to arrest the intellec- 
ws. oelitonl, and social decline of Italy, much 
i aemnenintee her, or even to revive painting 
inf Sculpture. When it is asked, what is the 
— of our annual art exhibitions? Mr. 
py emphatically replies, to make English 
tive va and more representative,—representa- 
we © bizarre tastes of the many. English 
~~ pwhatores their original aspirations may 
Howe n, are obliged to bow to public taste. 

— we may be disposed to rail at 
byita ~ Academy, it is totally unable to change 
ig ibitions the tastes of the people ; there 

& power Outside of and stronger than the 
tad of * irr mighty public’s willand pleasure, 
ae se its exhibitions are consequently and 

me 2 naan It is this will and 

- , esire to elevate art, that we 
it wnaaevour to alter and to right, And this, 
. seen to him, is only to be accom. 
— —2 — or other of the two following 
‘~Aither by making the public think more 


deeply and consistently, or by a highly-educated 
class or caste setting the right fashion in art. 
For right leading, a demand for the higher forms 
of art is more potential for good than all the 
precepts and art talk in the world. Painters 
themselves cannot be expected to paint high- 
class but unsaleable pictures; nevertheless, 
there are artists who would be but too pleased 
to respond to a State art policy, which should 
demand the illustration of historic incident, of 
religions and poetic themes. A policy of this 
kind is that of all others the best culculated to 
hasten a grand national art development. And 
yet such a policy is persistently opposed by 
men who cannot distinguish between an oil- 
painting and a fresco. The power of art to 
instruct is little, but the power of art to please 
and to entertain is great. Art exhibitions, 
therefore, afford innocent entertainment and 
recreation for the mind, as long as the art 
exhibited observes moral limitations. And it is 
upon these grounds that the Sunday Society 
wisely and justly demand the opening of our 
galleries and our museumson Sundays. It will, 
indeed, be a great day for England and for 
English art when its chief exhibitions shall be 
in its public buildings and its highways, for then 
art will have escaped from the trammels of 
capricious patronage, to devote its energies to a 
national purpose. Who shall initiate the move- 
ment to this end, the State or the aristocracy ? 

Sir Robert Stewart, who at this stage was 
called upon to take the chair, said, as far 
as he could make out, the views of all the 
essayists were much in harmony, except that 
Sir Thomas Jones’s remarks had a more local 
application, he having looked at art from a home 
point of view, while the other gentlemen spoke 
of it from experience gained on the other side of 
the water. 








AT HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS. 


Visitors to Hastings and St. Leonards during 
the season which has just closed will have 
noticed how rapidly these favourite watering- 
places are expanding, and the building activity 
which is discernible in the locality at almost 
every point northwards of the parade, both on 
the east and west sides. A noticeable feature 
amongst the several buildings in course of 
erection is that many of them are of a public 
and institutional character. These include the 

Gaiety Theatre and Opera House, in the 
Queen’s-road, immediately opposite the recently- 
opened new Town-hall, Oa a portion of the 
site on which the theatre is being erected, the 
river ‘“‘ Bourne”’ is said formerly to have flowed. 
Including the Gaiety Restaurant, which forms a 
portion of the block, and which was opened for 
business about a month since, the building will 
have a handsome frontage to Queen’s-road 74 ft. 
in length, and upwards of 60 ft. in height, being 
faced with red Farebam brick, and Portland 
cement windows and dressings. The elevation 
will contain three stories above the ground-floor, 
with fluted pilasters on the upper floors, the 
frontage being surmounted by a balustraded 
parapet, with a central pediment inclosing win- 
dows, which will light the gallery saloon of the 
theatre. The principal entrance to the theatre, 
in the centre of the Queen’s-road frontage, will 
be 10 ft. in width, having on each side massive 
piers, and surmounted by a projecting archway 
and balustrade, the doorway being flanked on 
each side with polished granite columns and 
carved capitals. The ground-floor portion of 
the Queen’s-road frontage of the buildings is 
intended to be let for shops and other business 
purposes, and the upper floors for offices, to 
which there will be a separate entrance, imme- 
diately on the south side of the entrance to the 
theatre. The building is carried to a depth of 
122 ft. eastward from the Queen’s-road, having a 
frontage on the north side, where will be the 
entrances to the pit and gallery, and also to the 
stage, scene dock, and dressing-rooms connected 
with the theatre. The main entrance in Queen’s- 
road leads to the stalls, dress-circle, and also to 
the upper circle, by a concrete staircase. There 
will be three rows of stalls having accommoda- 
tion for an audience of sixty. The dress-circle 
and six private boxes will seat 200 persons; the 
upper circle 250; four rows of pit stalls, 120; 
and the pit itself, 350. The two front rows in 
the gallery will form the amphitheatre, having 
accommodation.for an audience of 120; whilst 
the gallery itself will hold 400 persons, the 
capacity of the theatre being thus equal to an 
audience of 1,500. There will be a spacious 





promenade behind, the dress-circle, with ladies 


retiring-rooms, and also refreshment saloons in 
connexion with every part of the theatre. In 
addition to the ordinary approaches to the upper 
circle and gallery, there will also be relief stair- 
cases for use when required. All the floors and 
the several staircases will be connected with 
each other, thus affording facility for entrance 
and exit. The box and gallery frontage will be 
of the horse-shoe form. The width of the 
proscenium will be 25 ft., its height 36 ft., and 
the depth of the stage 32 ft. Under the 
stage there will be a mezzanine floor 7 ft. 
6 in. in depth, with a well beneath it also 
7 ft. deep. The theatre will be illuminated 
chiefly by a sun-light in the ceiling, which 
will also serve for ventilation purposes. The 
architects are Messrs. Cross & Wells, of 
Havelock-road, Hastings; Mr. Phipps, of Meck- 
lenburg-square, London, acting as consulting 
architect; and Mr. Bodda, of Western-road, St. 
Leonards, is the builder. The estimated cost 
of the theatre, which is expected to be ready for 
opening by Christmas, is 12,0001. 

The Albert Temperance Hall and Coffee Palace. 
—Immediately on the north side of the theatre, 
with one of its frontages in Queen’s-road, and 
another deep frontage running parallel with the 
side frontage of the theatre, a large and com- 
manding new building, called the Albert Tem- 
perance Hotel, has just been erected by the 
Hastings and St. Leonards Coffee Palace anc 
Hotel Company, Limited. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Canon Basil Wilberforce in July, 1880, 
as indicated by the inscription on the memorial- 
stone, and within the last week or two the 
building has been completed, and is now being 
finished preparatory to its opening for business 
in afew days. The hotel from its height turms 
@ prominent architectural feature in the locality 
of Queen’s-road, but the width of the frontage 
to that thoroughfare is limited to 20 ft., the 
principal elevation being the retarn-frontage, in 
the narrow thoroughfare leading to Wellington- 
square, which is 82 ft. long. The two frontages 
are each 60 ft. in height to the parapet, with a 
Mansard roof, rising to a height of 75 ft., and 
two towers at the east and west end respectively, 
85 ft. high from the ground-line, and which are 
surmounted by an ornamental iron cresting. 
The building is faced with Portland cement, 
which now seems to be a favourite material in 
building at Hastings, in preference to stone, on 
which the saline atmosphere of the locality is said 
to have an injurious effect. The hotel contains 
five lofty rooms, in addition to the basement, in 
which is the kitchen, and other apartments in 
connexion with the culinary department. The 
principal entrance at the corner of Queen’s-road 
leads into a first-class restaurant, whilst another 
entrance leads into a spacions café, on the 
coffee-palace principle. The manager’s offices are 
also on the ground-floor. The first floor contains 
the general coffee-room,—an apartment of large 
dimensions,—together with a ladies’ coffee-room, 
and several private sitting-rooms. The second 
floor also contains a number of private sitting- 
rooms, whilst the floors above are all devoted 
to bed-rooms. Messrs. Cross & Wells are also 
the architects of the hotel, and Mr. Alfred 
Womersley, of Hastings, is the builder. 

The Approaches to the Baths on the Parade.— 
The tepid salt-water swimming-baths on the 
parade at Hastings, said to be the largest baths 
of the kind in the world, have been illustrated 
in the Builder, The spacious and ornamental 
approaches to these baths, which were in an 
unfinished state when the baths themselves 
were opened, have recently been completed, and 
now form one of the most striking structural 
features on the parade. The materials of which 
the approaches are formed consist chiefly of 
terra-cotta of varied colours and designs, sup- 
plied by Messrs. Doulton & Sons, of the Lambeth 
Potteries. There are two distinct and separate 
approaches, one to the ladies’ and the other to 
the gentlemen’s baths. The floor-level of the 
entrance to the baths is about 20 ft. below the 
level of the parade, the baths’ floor being reached 
by flights of steps 12 ft. in width. On each side 
of the epproach-steps at the parade-level are 
ornamental piers surmounted by vases, all in 
terra cotta, and similar piers and vases at the 
foot of the stairs. The floor-level below is laid 
with encaustic tiles, and the open space around 
the floor leading te the baths is arcaded in terra 
cotta, and ornamented with several medallion 
figure-heads. The approaches at the parade- 
level are inclosed by dwarf walls in terra cotta, 
surmounted by iron railing. 

A New Hospital for Poor Children. — The 
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to be regarded as a favourite one for the erection 
of convalescent homes and other institutions of 
that character for the recruiting of health. Only 
a few months ago the Princess Louise formally 
opened a Convalescent Home for Hertfordshire, 
which has been erected at West Marina, St. 
Leonard’s, from the designs of Mr. T. Chatfeild 
Clarke, and another building of a kindred cha- 
racter, close adjoining, is now almost finished 
and ready for occupation. This institution, which 
is designated a “ Hospital for Poor Children,” is a 
large and handsome building, which has been 
erected on a lofty eminence to the westward of 
St. Leonard’s, close to the West Marina Station 
of the London, Brighton, and South-Coast Com- 
pany. It commands an extensive view of the 
east and west coast, and the surrounding county, 
with Beachy Head and Eastbourne in the dis- 
tance. The lower portion of the building is 
faced with red brick, whilst the upper parts are 
tile-faced and in diaper work. The architecture 
putakes of the Queen Anne atyle, the several 
elevations being surmounted by gables, and a 
high-pitched roof in red tiles. A peculiar 
feature of the building consists of a vaulted 
playground immediately under the superstruc- 
ture, and from which there is a full view of the 
sea. The building stands within its own spacious 
grounds, which are now being oroamentally 
laid out prior to the opening of the institution, 
which will shortly take place. 

Proposed Extension of the St. Leonard’s 
Parade.—Within the last year or two works of 
a very substantial character have been carried 
out at St. Leonards in the constraction of a 
strong sea wall, and the extension of the parade 
westward, the entire length of the parade from 
the east end at Hastings being now about 
two miles and a half. We understand that 
the extension of the parade still further west- 
ward in the direction of the locality known as 
Bopeep and Bexhill, is contemplated by the 
local authorities, building in the immediate 
neighbourhood being at present going forward 
in the erection of residences of a good cha- 
racter. 

Enlargement of the Hastings New Park.—The 
new park, a short distance to the north-west of 
the parade at Hastings, is at the present time 
being considerably extended and ornamentally 
laid out in the direction of the suburban 
localities known as Bohemia, Silverhill, and 
Hollington, and Hastings is more especially ex- 
tending towards these three several districts by 
the erection of large numbers of mansions and 
residences, the effect of which is practically to 
change the suburban character of the localities 
named, and to absorb them into Hastings itself. 








DESTRUCTION OF AN ANCIENT HOUSE. 


THE well-known dealers in rare books, the 
Messrs. Jefferies, of Bristol, included in their 
premises the chief rooms of the ancient build- 
ing formerly occupied by William Canynge, who 
found the money to build part of Redcliff Church 
in that city. Few antiquaries who visited 
Bristol to inspect the relics of the past which it 
contains failed to look in at Canynge Buildings. 
On Friday in last week, we regret to say, the 
premises occupied by Messrs. Jefferies, including 
these ancient remains, and the very valuable 
stock of books and MSS. belonging to the firm, 
were for the most part destroyed by fire. The 
loss is estimated at 25,0001.; but, in truth, no 
amount of money will represent it. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. A. M. Rymer-Jones, C.E.—The death is 
announced of Mr. Alexander Manson Rymer- 
Jones, Assoc.-Memb. Inst. C.E., second son of 
the late Professor Rymer-Jones, F.R.S. He 
died on the 5th inst. at Valencia del Ventoso, 
Spain, of fever. He was thirty-six years of 
age. He invented the “ Temnograph,” an in- 
strument for levelling automatically, which is 
fully described in the “ Minutes of Proceedings” 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, vol. lxi., 
p. 268 (1879.80, part 3). 








“Proceedings at the Clerkenwell 
Vestry.”—A statement under this heading, in 
a recent issue, was not quite correct. The 


gentleman elected as assistant in the Sur- 
veyor’s office (Mr. P. J. Killick) was one of the 
six candidates chosen by the committee, but the 
committee’s decision was reversed to the extent 
that in their list the successfal candidate stood 
fourth or fifth in order. 








PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


4,101. Baron de Liebhaber, Avallon, France. 
Cleaning, polishing, &c., buildings, and articles 
of marble, stone, &c. Sept. 23, 1881. © 

4,102. A. Bedborough, Westminster. Window 
sashes and frames. Sept. 23, 1881. 

4,103. J. Hardinge, Westminster. Combined 
cramp, nail-driver, punch, and gauge for work- 
ing flooring, &c. Sept. 23, 1881. 

4,109. M. I’. Rush, Aldersgate. Curtain rollers. 
Sept. 23, 1881. 

4,115. F. Dyer, Camden-town. 
for drains. Sept. 23, 1881. 

4.119. A. M. Ross, Edinburgh. 
Venetian blinds, Sept. 24, 1881. 

4,136. W. Truswell, Sheffield. 
steam. Sept. 26, 1881. 

4,151. W. P. Thompson, Holborn. Fireplaces 
and grates. (Com. by J. M. Cook, Cincinnati, 
U.S.A.) Sept. 27, 1881. 

4,152. W. R. Lake, Sonthampton-buildings. 
Apparatus for heating dwelling-houses, &c. 
(Com. by B. R. Hawley, Chicago, U.S.A.) Sept. 
27, 1881. 

4,157. F. Hamilton and F. A. Hamilton, Lead- 
enhall-street. Reflectors. Sept. 27, 1881. 

4,177. G. E. Wolff, Hamburg. Smoke-con- 
suming firegrates. Sept. 28, 1881. 

4,185. F. H. F. Engel, Hambarg. Treating 
calcareous bricks. (Com. by J. A. A. Reuck, 
Wickendorf, Germany.) Sept. 28, 1881. 

4,187. G. W. Wigner and R. H. Harland, 
Great Tower-street. Apparatus for heating 
water by gas for baths, &c. Sept. 29, 1881. 

4,188. G. Hatton, Southport. Outside Spanish 
sun-blinds. Sept. 29, 1881. 

4,191. G. J. Cox, Maidstone. Gas cooking 
and heating stoves, &c. Sept. 29, 1881. 

4,204. H. Parson, Dalwich. Securing case- 
ments and doors when partially or entirely 
closed. Sept. 29, 1881. 

4,212. P. Spence, Manchester. 
sewage. Sept. 29, 1881. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED 


have been given by the following applicants, on 
the dates named. 


September 27, 1881. 


2,342. F. Firth, J. Firth, and E. Firth, Dews- 
bury. Brickmaking machines. May 27, 1881. 

2,422. W. R. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 
Fluid meter. (Com. by L. J. E. Jacqued, Paris.) 
Jane 1, 1881. 

3,582. C. Winn, Birmingham. 
preventers, &c. Aug. 17, 1881. 

3,985. H. H. Lake, Southampton-buildings. 
Door knobs or handles. (Com. by OC. C. Har- 
rington, Newton, U.S.A.) Sept. 15, 1881. 


September 30, 1881. 


2,292. D. Nichols, Leeds. Laying gas, water, 
and other pipes, &e. May 25, 1881. 
2,605. W. T. Sugg, Westminster. 

Jane 15, 1881. 
2,624. W. T. Sugg, Westminster. Gas cooking. 
stoves. June 16, 1881. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the Week ending October 1, 1881. 
4,008. G. Jennings, Stangate. Steam appa- 
ratus for warming and ventilating houses, &c. 


An apparatus similar to a tubular steam boiler is set on 
end, so that the tubes stand vertically. The lower ends 
of the tubes pass through the shell and open into an air- 
chamber which is supplied with the open air. The upper 
ends are above the top end plate, which forms a pao in 
which is water. This is heated by the hot air passing 
through the tubes and the steam thereby produced 
moistens the heated air. Steam is supplied to the interior 
of the shell which heats the tubes, Oct, 2,1880, Price 6d. 


475. P. Jensen, Chancery-lane. Apparatus 
for cleaning and rolling up carpets. 


The carpet is fastened to a jointed endless belt which is 
passed round a series of rolls. Above the first roll is 
placed a brush. The carpet then passes under the beaters 
which are vibrating, and consist of elastic sticks or loops. 
These are raised by revolving cams and brought down 
again by qube. The dust falls into a drawer extending 
the whole length ofthe machine, The carpet then passes 
over a roller of a corrugated shape to open the back of the 
carpet, the dust from which is blown out by a centrifugal 
blower. Rotary brushes are used to clean the back of the 
upper web and the nap or outside of the carpet. After 
the cleaning, one end of the carpet is jammed into aslit in 
@ spindle on the carriage and wound up thereon. (Com. 
by MM. Mayer, Langfildes, and Hammerschlag, Vienna.) 
Feb. 4, 1881. Price 6d, 


644. G. E. Pritchett, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Apparatus for heating, lighting, cooling, and 
ventilating. 

This is a modification and improvement on Patent 


i Compiled by Hart & Co., patent egents, 28, New 
Bridge-street, E.C, 


Flood valves 
Laths for 


Heating by 


Purifying 


Water-waste 


Sun-lights. 





N ——— 
0. 1,613, of 1880, in doubling the pl a 
able shapes and also doubling ths gs of suit 
however, be actuated and heated singly, and ma: te mal! 
portable if required. Feb. 15,1881. Price ¢ hd made 


653. W. A. G. Schénheyder, Stoke New} 
Stoves for heating, lighting, and ventilating . 


This relates to stoves for gas, oil, &¢., and cons; 
variety of improvements in details of constraction ay 
which are described in fourteen pages of Specificati “ 
— ante oy soe figures in the rawings, : 
which are not capable of being condensed, 5 
Price 1s, 2d, ' Feb. 15, 1881, 


700. H. B. Scott and H. V. R. Read, West. 
minster. Trough or multiple water-closetg, 


The trough under a number of closet-seats h: : 
ends formed as a sloping weir, beyond which nteene 
the drain, The trough when in use ‘s filled with water : 
to the level of the weir. At suitable times a volume 
water is flushed into the trough from the end farthest i 
the weir, This flushing can conveniently be done b . 
syphon. Feb. 17,1881, Price 4d. sib 


702. G. Butler, Chiswick. Floor-cramps, 


To the main strap is pivoted a fork from on 
so that the fork partakes of an eccentric ean 
pivot when any back action of the main strap commences 
The main strap is provided with slots, within which 8 
ratchet, forming a cramping-bar, is free to move in One 
direction, under the action of a hand.lever and push-paw) 
a stop-pawl being provided to hold the cramping-bar 
while the hand lever-pawl is moving back. The 8'0p-pawl 
is farnished with a foot-plate that by a depression compels 
the stop-pawl to be released when the cramping has been 
effected, thereby releasing the fork from the j ists, Feb 
18, 1881. Price 6d. ’ 


744, H. Skerrett, Sparkbrook. 
or door-fastenings. 


Instead of having a slotted case fixed to the door for the 
necked stud of the free end of the chain to slide in, a stud 
is fitted on the door, and on the free end of the chain is 
a long link, slotted longitudinally, with a circular opening 
at the chain end of the link, for the passage of the head of 
the stud on the door. Feb. 21,1881. Price 6d. 


765. F. 8. Willoughby, Stockport. Galleries 
or holders for gas and lamp globes and shades. 


A spring bolt is used to secure the globe, &c., in the 
galleries, which slides in a hole or socket, and is pressed 
bya spring against theglobe, (Pro. Pro.) Feb. 23,1931, 

rice 2d, 


769. H. Lecornu, Caen, France. 
for cooking and heating. 


Insulating boxes or hoods are made, and when the stove 
is properly heated, it is placed under one of these, and no 
more heat can escape, aud the cooking goes on by itself, 
Feb. 23, 1881. Price 6d. 


784. W. J.C. Joughin, Walthamstow. Auto: 
matic measuring cocks. 


A turbine is fitted in the waterway beyond the cock, 
which sbows the amount of water passing through. (Pro, 
Pro.) Feb. 24,1881. Price 2d. 


823. R. C. Cross, Dewsbury. 
and glazing of windows and gashes. 


The sash-bars are made in two parts, the outer part 
being a fixture, and the inner part being movable. The 
inside face of the outer part is rebated, and the glass being 
placed in position in the rebate, the inner part is secured 
over it by thumb-screws, The glass is, therefore, secured 
without the use of putty, &c. (Pro. Pro.) Feb. 26, 1881. 
Price 2d. 


832. G. F. Phillips, Newgate-street. 
stove screen-frames. 


On the feet are erected the upright pillars, which are 
hollow to receive bars, whith can be moved up and down 
to fix the screens, secured to them at the desired heig’t. 
The base pillars have a transverse rod, to which also 
screws may be attached. (Pro. Pro.) Feb, 26, 1851. 
Price 2d, 


849, J. H. Johnson, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields. Bitu- 
minous cements and compositions for paving. 


Coal-tar products being subject to oxidation by ~ 
spheric air, the object of this invention is to oxidise them 
before they are laid for paving, &c., so that no deteriors- 
tion afterwards may take place. The coal-tar acrid 
subjected to a heat of say 300° Fahrenheit for deer g ar 
hours, during which all volatile oils are evaporated, an " 
effect more completely this oxidation, @ small pape 4 of 
permanganic acid is also introduced. The heavy “er : 
petroleum may be treated in the same way, and been’ e 
the condition of oxygenated bitumen. (Com. by E. 4t 
Smedt and W. J. Twining, Washington, U.S.A.). Feb.%, 
Price 4d. 


Door-chaing 


Apparatns 


Construction 


Fire- 


1881. 








St. Pancras Industrial Exhibition— 
The St. Pancras Industrial Exhibition was ™ 
augurated at Tolmers-square Institute by - 
Lord Mayor, as president, on Saturday, the 8 
inst. Messrs. H. M. —— rly 
the hono secretaries, explaine e circu: 
stances ane he which the Exhibition had origt- 
nated, and the latter more especially point 
out the drawbacks which were experienced _ 
obtaining new inventions from the indnstriom 
classes on account of want of proper wong 
by the operation of the existing pw ss 
Mr. Sweet, with the consent of the Lord | a 
moved the adoption of a petition to ars g 
which was carried unanimously, ae oe the 
amendment of the patent laws, by whic 
real inventor would have his invention prover, 
at a small cost at the outset and an in — 
fee year by year, which would improve t oe 
velopment of improvements in inventions 








sistent with justice to the inventor. 
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re 
THE SCULPTURE FOR BLACKFRIARS 
BRIDGE. 


yptors who submitted designs for the 
roposed to be placed on Blackfriars 
the Corporation in reply to advertise- 
beginning to inquire discontentedly 
become of their models. This is not 
to be wondered at, seeing that it must be nearly 
a year since the advertisements appeared. 

M. Deputy Rudkin is reported to have stated, 
ab the Court of Common Council, that Sir 
Frederick Leighton, “after a considerable 
delay,” had said it would not be desirable for 
him to give his opinion upon the designs by 
himself; and that the committee had decided 
to ask Messrs. Woolner, Marshall, and Armitage 
ee. Leighton was mentioned in the condi- 
tions under which this competition was insti- 
tated, as having agreed to assist with his advice; 
and it is rather late in the day for him now 
to decline that responsibility. It 1s, moreover, 
scarcely courteous to the competing artists to 
have kept them waiting so long before dis. 
covering this. Doubtless, however, Sir Frederick 
could explain. ‘ 

This competition is for the purpose of selecting 
the design; the selection of the sculptors after 
the general design is arranged, is to follow. 

The question is really an architectural one, 
and we are disposed to think that an archi- 
tect would be more likely to select the best 
design, and be less liable to be impressed by 
modelling, than a sculptor, who might consider 
technical excellence more than architectural 
fitness and suitability to position. If the design 
should fall into the hands of the ordinary 
sculptor, and “ pretty groups” be placed upon 
the piers regardless of architectural effect, 
another fine opportunity will be thrown away. 
Verily, they do manage these things better in 
France, where there is @ proper co-relation 
between the architect and the sculptor, with a 
resulting monumental effect, for which we here 
look in vain. 

There should have been a public exhibition 
of the designs during all this time, and the 
consensus of criticism might have brought about 
a good selection. 


Scu: 
groups P 
Bridge by 
ment are 
what has 








THE ROYAL COMEDY THEATRE. 


Tue new theatre which has been erected 
from the designs of Mr. Verity, architect, at the 
corner of Panton-street and Oxenden-street, 
Haymarket, is advertised to be opened to the 
public on this (Saturday) evening. So many 
changes, however, have been made already in 
respect of this undertaking that we will not 
speak positively. We gave a view of the exterior 
of the building in our last volume, together with 
some particulars,* but it was then called “ The 
Alexandra Theatre,” and muet be looked for 
under that heading. At that time, too, it was 
proposed, as we stated, to illuminate the audi- 
tory by the electric light, but, in consequence of 
difficulties which made themselves obvious at 
the recent exhibition in France, the intention 
has been abandoned for the present. 

The general contractors for the building are 
Merere. Kirk & Randall, of Woolwich. Mr. 
Littlejohns has fitted the stage with all the 
newest appliances. Messrs. Jackson & Sons 
have executed the carton-pierre enrichments. 
The fireproof floors are of Dennett & Ingle’s 
patent construction. ,The upholstering and 
Seating have been done by Messrs. Shoolbred, 
who have also decorated the saloon on the right 
of the entrance vestibule. The general decora- 
tions have been carried out by Mr. E. Bradwell, 
and the act-drop is by Mesara. Howell & James. 


Mr. H. N, Taylor was the architect’s clerk of 
works, 








St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane.—A correspondent 
ee Can any one tell how much longer 
8 fine, substantial, and sacred edifice is to 
remain closed? It is now several months since 
he ‘“* has had any divine service performed 
bad Perhaps the parochial authorities of the 
Ch parishes can inform your 1eaders and 
urohmen the reason why, and say when this 
i ne 18 again likely to be re-opened for service. 
a cannot, the fault lies with the higher 
a _ If the Bishop of London is waiting 
hia quaint little Church of St. Matthew, 
ip ay-street, is taken down before the former 
gn he may find such a scheme break 
wn, and I sincerely hope and éruet it may.” 


* Vol, x'., pp, 762 and 773. 





“ A VICTORY OVER SEWER GAS.” 


Sir,—I have no intention of entering into 
any discussion on the subject of my letter, 
published on October 1, describing a “ Victory 
over Sewer Gas,” which must stand upon its 
own merits; and I have no intention to examine 
“ disconnecting ventilating traps,” or any kind 
of traps, which, I hold, give unreliableand uncer- 
tain protection against gas generated in sewers 
or soil-pipes. Such gas is heavier than the air, 
and should be expelled with certainty. And 
these are the last words I shall trouble you 
with on the subjact, at least for the present. 

Mr. Mineard is the proper person to defend 
his invention, and is prepared to do so. I 
merely wished to give my personal testimony, 
which goes for what it is worth. 

Henry COLE. 





Siz,—I am pleased to see the scheme of 
house-drainage fully illustrated and described 
by Sir Henry Cole, and more so as the general 
arrangement is, in its main features (less the 
heating chamber) similar to the double-check 
system introduced by myself many years since, 
and described in “An Architect’s Letter,” 
published by Messrs. Spon, a copy of which is 
in the library of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and also read in the Society of Arts 
rooms at the Sanitary Conference in May, 1879. 

The double-check system consists of a drain 
under or round the dwelling-house, a pipe at the 
back of the house and a pipe at the front of the 
house, large, and both extending above the roof, 
having curved terminals, one pointing one way 
and one the other, and between the drain and 
the main sewer is fixed a double trap, having 
two separate water-seals, and a vent-pipe 
between them. 

The system has been in operation in Bristol, 
Clifton, and neighbourhood many years, and 
there has not been one failure; and although I 
have often tested houses fitted upon this system, 
| always found a current of air passing through 
the drains and pipes ; and, with my experience, 
I am decidedly of opinion that the heating- 
chamber is a mistake, for although, under the 
care of Sir Henry Cole, the gas would probably 
be kept burning and the burner in proper con- 
dition, with ninety-nine persons out of one 
hundred no care would be taken in the matter, 
the general public feeling no interest, the light 
would be put out, and the 50s. per year cost 
saved; or the light might accidentally go out, 
then what would be the result? Why, the 
double-check system would be in operation to 
an extent, air would pass down one pipe and up 
the other, and constantly reversing, a good deal 
depending upon the temperature of the back 
or front of the house; or when the closets 
were emptied, or storms on, to form plugs or 
pistons of water in the vertical pipes, air wou!d 
then be forced toward the front of the house, 
and drawa into the pipes from the back; but 
in the case of a reverse action (or the air passing 
down one back pipe and up another), drain-air 
would pass up the back vertical pipes, under 
the gutters, and if the roofs were tiled, or laid 
with zinc, would pass under the eaves and into 
the roofs, through the ceilings and into the 
sleeping and other rooms, the single trap would 
absorb the sewer-gas and give it off the house- 
side, and make matters worse. 

In my experience of more than thirty years 
in the profession I have found that when things 
about buildings require attention, they are 
seldom for any length of time attended to, and, 
therefore, every fitting should be self-acting. No 
lighting, no oiling, and no attention. There are 
other minor defects in the details of the described 
scheme, such as liability of syphonage, double- 
pipe inlet, single outlet, &c., which your readers 
will no doubt detect; but the facility given for 
sweeping the horizontal drain is good feature. 

I cannot agree that the scheme is a sure 
victory over sewer-gas. Henry Masters. 





S1z,—As the person responsible both for plan 
of honse-drains and also for the way in which 
the work has been carried out at 106, Philbeach- 
gardens, Sir Henry Cole has called my attention 
to Mr. Bachan’s criticism in this week’s Builder, 
as he thinks I am the party (if any) who should 
reply to same. 

1. Mr. Buchan seems to have fallen into his 
own trap, as his note savours too much of shop 
and to be merely recommending his own trap ; 
and as the particular trap used by me is no 





essential feature in the system, I am at liberty 


and should use the trap that is, in my opinion, 
best suited to my own requirements. 

2. The quibble as to sewer-gas is un- 
worthy of serious reply. I understand sewer- 
gas to be the gas generated by the decomposition 
of sewage matter, whether it occurs in the main 
drains or merely from the residue unavoidably 
left in traps, soil-pipes, and house-drains ; and I 
have never heard of any sane builder, much less 
sanitary expert, who questioned the necessity of 
shutting off by a good trap the sewer-gas from 
main drains. While admitting that even the 
best traps could not, under all circumstances, 
be relied on, yet it is undoubtedly principally 
with the gases generated in the house system 
that we have to deal. I claim that in my plan 
not only are the gases generated in house system 
effectually removed, but that, in the event of 
leakage through trap from main drains, the 
gases passing the trap would rush with the 
warm current up the upcast-shaft instead of 
passing under or into the house. 

3. Mr. Buchan says that if joints are 
defective, &c., the upcast shaft will draw its 
supply from the inlets nearest the heating- 
chamber. Of course it will; therefore we make 
it draw its ordinary supply down the soil-pipe 
from the top of the house; and as any water- 
closet, with valve opened after use, provides a 
nearer inlet, it accounts for the down-draught 
through the apparatus of water-closets. 

As for the defective joints, &c., any defect 
from work scamped has nothing to do with my 
particular principle, but applies equally to all 
methods employed; but where (as in this case) 
it is open to every householder or member of a 
family to try for himself whether the system 
is in good working order or not, without sending 
for sanitarian or plumber, surely the risk from 
defective work is reduced to a minimum. 

4. Mr. Buchan speaks of the enormous 
forces employed. It needs a Scot, excruciating 
on his political economy, to speak of “twa 
bawbees’”’ worth of gas used in twelve hours 
as enormous. 

5. With respect to the plans. The plans 
inserted were plans of Sir Henry Cole’s first 
house, and merely showed the application of 
my method to a house built on the same plan as 
the vast majority of London houses. In addi- 
tion to that, the plans were not carefully got 
out for purposes of illustration, but merely 
an old office set that I had to clean up at the 
last moment, owing to the fact that a set of 
plans I had specially ordered did not reach me 
in time to send a more complete one. 

6. I am most particular to trap all my 
wastes, baths, lavatories, housemaids’ sinks, and 
butlers’ pantries, using Beard & Dent’s P traps, 
with brass screwed caps, and Antill’s trap for 
scullery waste ; so there I confess my draughts- 
man inaccurate. 

7. The portion of drain from servants’ w.c., 
about 12 ft., needs a # inlet, which would 
give a slightly less current down the soil-pipe, 
or what would be preferable, treatment like the 
best w.c.’s, namely removal of trap and subati- 
tution of good valve-closet. Unfortunately we 
cannot always afford the very best appliances 
for servants’ apartments. 

8. Mr. Buchan says that putting in an 
apparatus for blowing off stinking air con- 
tinuously is not a plan to be recommended : to 
which I reply,—that inasmuch as the whole of 
the air in soil-pipes, house-drains, and upcast is 
changed two or three times every minute, and 
any sewer-gas passing is brought in contact 
with the flames in the heating-chamber, which 
consumes anything of an offensive character, the 
air passing from our upcast is rendered con- 
siderably purer than it is by any other process. 

As, Mr. Editor, I find (from the number of 
visitors calling to see the system working, as 
well as from letters I have received) there is a 
considerable amount of interest in the public 
mind on the subject, if you will grant me space 
in your valuable paper, I will prepare a short 
statement showing what I consider the defects 
in other systems, and what are the merits of my 
own. G. E. Mingarp. 








Competition : Hospital for Sick Children, 
Bristol.—Designs for the above were invited 
by advertisement in the local papers, and a 
number of architects responded. After con- 
sideration of the designs by the committee and 
medical staff, those prepared by Mr. Robert 
Curwin, of London and Liverpool, were adopted. 
Thehospital is intended to accommodate eeventy- 





seven patients. 
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THE WORD “NATURE” IN REFERENCE 
TO ART. 


Si1r,—It would seem desirable that some 
simple definition of the word “ nature ” should 
precede a discussion upon art-matters. 

Two principal meanings have been very con- 
cisely expressed by John Stuart Mill :—“ In one 
sense it means all the powers existing in either 
the outer or the inner world, and everything 
which takes place by means of those powers. 
In another sense it means not everything which 
happens, but only what takes place without the 
agency, or without the voluntary and intentional 
agency, of man. This distinction,’ he writes, 
“ig far from exhausting the ambiguities of the 
word; but it is the key to most of those on 
which important consequences depend.” 

It is plainly evident that Mr. Oolling, in his 
comparisons, regards nature in the latter sense, 
and, having explored on? little corner of a 
boundless repository of natural forms or “ phy- 
sical facts,” he simply and plainly states the 
fact that of all the forms known to him which 
are applicable to decorative art, those which 
are founded upon geometrical bases are the 
most pleasing and satisfactory. 

The somewhat confused sentence to which 
you rightly take exception, and at the same time 
as clearly explain, would seem to be intended to 
emphasise the prevalence of geometrical forms 
in those “ physical facts ” which have been ex- 
amined by him, and to suggest that further 
research would have an analogous result. 

JAMes SMITH. 








THE DAWSON MEMORIAL STATUE. 


Srr,—Dissatisfaction continues to be expressed in 
Birmiogham with the new Dawson statue, Jately unveiled, 
The figare is the work of Mr, Woolner, R.A., for which 
he has been paid 1,200/. It is of marble, and represents 
the man ia the act of addressing an audience, with his 
body resting on his left leg, and the right advanced, the 
fingers of the right hand placed in the palm of the left 
hand, which is open, and has the fingers bent backward 
very much,—unnaturally so, This particular position of 
the hands is one which George Dawson never assumed, 

The drapery consists of a frock coat and trousers, both 
of which are very much too large for the figure, and are 
in consequence full of creases, The coat lies close over 
the vest unbuttoned. The head is very disappointing, 
his most intimate friends fail to recognise the lineaments, 

A meeting of the subscribers is called for an early date 
next week, when it will be proposed to replace the present 
statue by another, and remove this to some less promi- 
nent position in a niche of the new Art Gallery or other 
suitable place, or to deal in some other manter with it. 

The canopy covering the statue is as yet unfinished. 
It is so overladea with carving that what it lacks in 
dignity is made up for by crockets. OBSERVER, 








BREEDING FEVER: MARYLEBONE. 


Art the Marylebone Police-court last week, the owaer of 
Nos. 2 and 4, Charles-street, Lisson-grove, was summoned 
by the Marylebone Vestry for allowing nuisances to exist 
on those premises to the danger of health, Mr. W. E 
Greenwell, solicitor to the Marylebone Vestry, prosecuted, 
and stated that fourteen cases of typhus fever had already 
occurred in the street named. The houses were constantly 
under the netice of the Vestry, aud proceedings were 
being taken uoder Torrens’s Act. The surveyor had 
examined No, 4, and found under the flooring of one of 
the rooms in the basement sewage matter to the depth of 
5 ft., and under the floor of the basement of No, 2 liquid 
sewage matter to the extent of 2 ft., due to defective 
sewerage. Though thetwo houses were reported by the 
medical officar of health to be untit for habitation, they 
had several families in them, and persons were even living 
in the room adjoining that under which the sewage was 
found, Evidence having been given, Mr. Cooke made an 
order that the two houses be cleared of the occupants at 
once, and that the offsnsive matter be removed within a 
week. 








A QUERY. 


S1r,—I beg to direct the attention of our profession in 
England to the disinterested offer of Me:sra, Deane & 
Bons of ‘‘their gratuitous professional services’’ to the 
Committee of the Exhibition of Irish Manufactures, as is 
reported in Saturday’s Dublin papers, of which I enclose 
a cutting. 

It may be that I am very ignorant of what is conducive 
1o the dignity of the profession, and I would, therefore, feel 
obliged if some of your readers would enlighten me by 
answering the following queries:—1, Is it usual for Eng- 
lish architects to offer unsolicited “ their gratuitous pro- 
fessional services’’? 2, Are any members of the above- 
mentioned firm Fellows or Associates of the R.I.B.A. ? 

Aw Irish ArcHITECT, 








Smoke Abatement Exhibition.—In regard 
to the exhibition at South Kensington we are 
informed that it will be opened next month. A 
large number of exhibits are coming forward, 
not only from the chief London manufactu- 
rers of heating apparatus, but from Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, &., a 
variety of improved heating and smoke - pre- 
venting appliances and smokeless fuels are 
offered for exhibition and practical testing by 
thy Smoke Abatement Committee. There will 
be exhibits from foreign countries also. 


*|Commission they would be inundated with 


HMiscellanen, 


The Telephone and the Stage.—At the 
Royal Dublin Society’s conversazione, given in 
honour of the Social Science Association, a 
stream of visitors flowed towards the room 
where it was announced that they would hear 
by telephone Mr. Irving’s and Miss Terry’s 
performance of “The Cup” and “ The Belle’s 
Stratagem ”’ in the Gaiety Theatre. Two wires 
had been laid from the theatre, in the interior 
of which some eighteen or twenty receivers had 
been placed. The auditorium at the Dablia 
Society House was furnished with eighteen pairs 
of ear-pieces. The strictest silence was enjoined 
and was observed as far as possible, although a 
slight rustling from the entrance and exit of the 
visitors could not be prevented. The effect 
obtained igs extraordinary, and not easily de- 
scribed. According to Freeman’s Journal, the 
ear perceived a miniature sound-picture of the 
voice of Irving, in which every inflection was as 
distinctly marked as the lights and shades in a 
photograph. It was not, however, possible to 
follow the words distinctly. Every now and 
then a word could be recognised, and no doubt 
a person who was familiar with the play,—or 
with any other play transmitted in like manner, 
—would be able to follow the words very much 
better than those not possessed of that advan- 
tage. The widely different tones of Miss Terry 
were also reproduced with singular distinctness. 
The sounds of the music were much more audible. 
Still, all was miniature. It was very much as if 
the speaking and the music were heard through 
a thick wooden partition. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the arrangements requi- 
site for the display subjected the telephone 
to a very severe test. The lapping of the 
wires by such a number of ear-pieces in the 
listening-chamber reduced the sound of each, 
and a further diminution of effect was caused 
by the subdued noise of the crowd in the house. 
The apparatus was supplied by Messrs. Prescott, 
and the telephones were lent by Mr. Arthur 
Porte, of the United Telephone Company. 

The “Art and Mystery” of Sweeping 
Streets.—At a meeting of the City Commission 
of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. W. Braham, on 
behalf of the Streets Committee, asked for 
authority to appoint an assistant-superintendent 
of cleansing, &c., at a salary of 2501. a year. 
Mr. J. Cox thought any gentleman appointed at 
a salary of 2501. a year should receive his 
appointment from the Court. Mr. Deputy 
Radkin said it was unsafe to delay this question, 
as the winter was approaching. They wanted 
some one in case the Superintendent should 
fail through ill-health. They proposed to give 
2501, because they required a really capable 
man. If the selection was left with the 


candidates, and they would in all probability 
appoint the wrong man, because they would 
have no knowledge of his qualifications. 
Mr. Deputy Hora was in favour of the com- 
mittee selecting three candidates. Mr. Innes 
thorght the Commission might trust the com- 
mittee in a matter of that kind. Mr. Gover 
supported this view. Mr. J. Cox was not aware 
that the art and mystery of sweeping streets 
required so much consideration. That argument 
would apply all round. They might want an 
assistant engiveer, an assistant solicitor, or an 
assistant medical officer. This was a fresh ap- 
pointment, and he moved as an amendment that 
several names should be submitted to the Com- 
mission for final decision. The amendment was 
put and lost, and the original motion, with the 
words added, “reporting the appointment for 
confirmation by this Court,” was adopted. 

Mount Stuart, Rothesay.—The heating 
and ventilation of Mount Stuart, now being 
erected for the Marquis of Bute, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Anderson & Browne, 
architects, Edinburgh, has been entrusted to 
Mr. Wilson W. Phipson, engineer, London. The 
system selected for this important building is 
the forced introduction of fresh air previously 
warmed in distinct chambers, by an improved 
plan of hot water and steam combined. 

The Turners’ Company.—The works sub- 
mitted in competition for prizes offered by the 
Worshipful Company of Turners, and now in the 
ball-room at the Mansion Honse, are superior, as 
a whole, to any previous collection sent in reply 
to the company’s advertisements. The judges 
have been at work the last two days making 
their awards, and the prizes will be delivered by 
the Lord Mayor on this, Saturday morning, the 


ealth ‘een 
Unhealthy Prop in Bi 
At the last meeting aga City Cone bees te 
Sewers, the clerk read a letter from the vsti 
clerk of St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, with a 
tion of vestry, calling attention to the dln. 
sent filthy condition of several houses in Wit 
sor-street and Widegate-street. Mr. Clark i 
inspector), in reply to questions, said the wh 7 
of the houses in Windsor-street and Wide fe 
street had been served with notices for . 
houses to be thoroughly cleaned and white, 
washed, and the drains had been attended to 
recently as June. The inhabitants were a filth, 
lot of people. Mr. Boor asked if the medion 
officer had inspected the property within the last 
six months? The-medical officer said he had 
seen it three times within the last six months 
and the allegation of its being overcrowded 
was incorrect. There were fifty-five rooms and 
164 inhabitants, 2°09 per cent. per room which 
was not crowding inany sense of the word. These 
properties were generally washed over with hot 
lime, and the moment it dried he would defy 
any one to say whether it had been lime-whited 
or not. The behaviour of the inhabitants was 
simply that of savages. They did not seem to 
be at all bound by the common decencies of 
life, and he did not know that he was not 
libelling the savages to compare them with 
these people. Nothing could be more jp. 
humanising than the atrocious habits of the 
inhabitants of Windsor-street and Widegate. 
street. The only thing was to clear the houses 
of the present tenants and make them decent 
habitations. The letter was referred to the 
Sanitary Committee. 
Proposed New Fish Market at Liverpool. 
—Liverpool, like London, has its fish-market 
question. A special meeting of the Markets 
Committee of the Corporation was held on 
Tuesday last to consider the question of the 
site of the proposed new fish market. Thecom. 
mittee had a long discussion on the resolution of 
the corporation instructing them to report as to 
the best site, the probable cost, and the probable 
returns obtainable from the new market. The 
acquisition of some premises in Great Charlotte- 
street and the extension of the present market 
there was advocated by one member of the 
committee, but the site known as Lucas’s site 
was more favourably received. Both Mr. 
Vaughan and Mr. Miles expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of the Nash-grove site, which, 
it was said, would secure a concentration of the 
wholesale markets, and avoid a large outlay for 
the acquisition of a site. Considerable discus- 
sion took place in reference to these different 
sites, and it was eventually resolved, “ That, 
having regard to the approaching close of the 
municipal year, it is recommended that the 
consideration of the subject of providing au 
extension of the wholesale fish market be 
deferred until the appointment of the new com- 
mittee.” 
The Drainage of the Lower Thames 
Valley.—At a meeting of the Lower Thames 
Valley Main Sewerage Board, presided over by 
Sir I. J. Nelson, a letter was read from the 
Local Government Board acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Joint Board with regard to the terms upon 
which the West Kent Main Sewerage Board 
were willing to arrange for the discharge into 
their sewers of sewage from the Lower Thames 
Valley district, and stating that the Board much 
regretted to learn that the last proposals of the 
West Kent Board were such that the Joint 
Board had felt themselves unable to agree to 
them. It was stated by the Chairman that the 
time was very shortly coming when they would 
have sat there four years, and the only result 
they had to show for it was an unfortunate 
expenditure of a very large sum of money, 
which had absolutely resulted in nothing. 
Where does the blame rest ? , 
Tne Macleod Gate Latch.—A gate-latc 
seems a small matter, but the result, on par 
ticular occasions, as between one that will act 
efficiently and one that will not, may be red 
portant. The Macleod latch is simple, durab “i 
and can be opened easily on either side of ¢ . 
gate. One chief claim in its favour 18 tha 
being fixed, not, asin the usual way, on the gas 
but on the gate-post, whilst on the gate ~ 
is the bolt, which is simply a straight iron he ‘ 
should the gate ard post vary ever so muc® ! 
their positions, as they constantly do by sinking 
or otherwise, the variation may at once be oq 
pensated, without cost or trouble, by raising ‘ 
lowering this iron rod. Mr. William Kirkpatric® 





15th inst. 





of Walsall, has undertaken the manufacture. 
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What Worms Do.—The main purpose of 
Mr. Darwin’s new book is to show that what 
- anarally called ‘ vegetable” mould is almost 
ig nerally ° 

the work of worms, and is, therefore, 
animal than vegetable. The Times, in an 
y review of the work, says,—They 
tly swallowing earth and tiny stones, 
and passing them through their bodies to the 
sarface in a finely triturated and fertilised con- 
dition ; in fact, they may be said to manure the 
garth inside their own bodies. By means of 

this process the entire earthy surface of a 
country is constantly in a state of change. The 

whole earth underneath our feet all over the 

world is swarming with worms; probably 

ll over there are in every acre of land from 
95,000 to 50,000 worms. Every one is familiar 
with the casts of worms, which themselves look 
like worms of earth. With so many worms 
at work, then, it is not difficult to imagine what 
will be the effect of a constant accumulation 
of such casts. In some cases, if spread over the 

and, they would measure jin. in depth per 
year, equal to 1 in. of earth brought up from 
below, passed through the bodies of worms, 
and deposited on the surface in five years. In 
one instance given by Mr. Darwin, 12 oz. of 
castings were thrown up in a year on asquare 
foot, or 6°75 lb. on the square yard, equal to 

14} tons of so-called fertile “ vegetable” mould 
over an acre in one year. Leaves, and stones, 
and lime, and other substance spread over a 
field, and left untouched, have been found in 
a very few years several inches below the 
surface, ina uniform layer. This, there can be no 
doubt, from the multitude of data supplied by 
Mr. Darwin, is all the work of worms. The 
millions of leaves and other vegetable matter 
dragged by the persevering creatures under- 
neath the soil, whether passed through their 
bodies or not, form a splendid natural manure. 

The Photographic Society’s Exhibition. 
—The collection of works now on view in the 
Water-Colour Gallery, Pall Mall East, 582 in 
number, suggests at first sight to the ordinary 
visitor little advance over preceding exhibitions. 
Examination, however, shows that it has a 
special characteristic, that is, a collection of 
works instantaneously produced and never before 
equalled. The extreme sensitiveness of gelatine 
plates is now utilised completely by the adop- 
tion of instantaneous shutters, and we are told 
that a negative may actually be obtained in the 
200th part of a second. In the gallery there is 
& frame of subjects by Mr. Henry Dixon, repre- 
senting a number of athletes in various positions, 
running, jumping, and leaping, each figure being 
perfect in detail, and the outline as sharp and 
clean cut as an engraving. The outline of the 
falling athlete is not slurred in the least, but is 
absolutely clear, and every detail of costume and 
Physiognomy is accurately delineated. Mr. J. 
T. Dixon has a frame of studies of animals by the 
Same process, and these are enlarged without 
being retouched, coming out very clearly, and 
the lifelikeness of the animal is consequently 
assured. The small views, carte de visite size, 
would scarcely attract attention, but being 
enlarged every detail comes out in the perfect 
manner, and the result is little less than a 
marvel. Mr. William Bedford, Mr. Joseph Gate, 
Mr. T, G. Whaite, Mr. H. F, Robinson, and 
others have received medals for works of 
different kinds which they exhibit here. We 
advise a visit. 

Enlargement of the Mint.—During the 
discussion before a Parliamentary committee 
last session the capabilities of the Mint to meet 
the additional requirements were strongl y urged 
he reason against the proposed removal to the 
o — Embankment, provided an enlargement 

linet ne eee were carried out, and 

es nachinery provided ; and the Em. 
—s site was decided against. In accord- 
ce with that decision the Government have 
Ppoheced Some surrounding property, and the 
~ension of the establishment is to be proceeded 
with,— City Press. 
Smeirmingham.—Mossrs. Camm Brothers, of 
na wick, near Birmingham, have recently set 

4 - Stained glass windows in the church of 
; ilas, Aston, near Birmingham. The sub. 
ae ts are : “The Charity of Dorcas,” ‘The Good 
Fae data the Baptist” Chit 

Revensht \tude,” and “St. James. 
iliac ae Hospital, Buxton.—The new 
oan a buildings of the Devonshire Hospital 

uxton Bath Charity were opened on Tues. 
Grace the Dake of Devonshire. 
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Unprotected Churches in East Anglia. 
Taking as his text our inquiry whether the 
Church of South Wootton, Norfolk,—recently 
seriously injured by lightning,—was provided with 
a conductor, Mr. EK. P. Loftus Brock, in a letter 
to the Times, says that, as far as his experience 
goes, lightning conductors are all but conspicu- 
ous by their absence in East Anglia. He 
writes,—“' Duriag the Great Yarmouth Congress 
of the British Archeological Association, in 
1879, I had occasion again and again to call 
attention, on visiting some of the beantifal 
churches included in our programme, to the fact 
that they were not provided with these ordinary 
means of safety. The money value of the} 
buildings inspected and thus undefended I 
may moderately estimate at 200,000/., while 


For the repairs of sea-wall and construction of groyne, 


and new outfall for the Commissioners of the Level o 
Tendring, Essex. Mr, W. Berrell, engineer. Quantities 
supplied by Messrs. R, L, Curtis & Sons :— 








Hill & Co. .. eccscccccoccess e,Gee O © 
Botterill . 8,169 0 0 
Chamber! 7,073 0 0 
Barnes... 6,924 0 0 
Harriso 6,350 0 0 
'yler 5,893 0 0 
Saunder: 5,830 0 0 
James 5,801 0 0 
Huater 5,678 0 0 
Po een 5,646 ; : 





For alterations and additions at No. 39, Middle-street, 


Brighton, for Mr. C, Catt. 








Mr. 8S, Denman, architect :— 





their antiquarian and historical interest could 
not, of course, be replaced by any monetary 
He urges that archdeacons or 
other ecclesiastical authorities might address 


consideration.” 
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For three shops adjoining the Greyhound, Lea Bridge- 





themselves to the protection of these churches 
with good results. 

B.C. Church of St. Joseph, Guildford.— 
The new R.C. Church of St. Joseph, Chertsey- 
street, Guildford, is to be opened on the 19th 
inst. by Cardinal Manning. The completed 
portion of the design will seat 200 adults. A 
side aisle and lady-chapel remain to be added 
hereafter. Messrs. Mitchell, Bros., of Stratford, 
near Guildford, have carried ont the works, and 
the architect is Mr. E. Ingress Bell. 

Lincoln Surveyorship.—aAt the meeting of 
the Lincoln Court of Sewers, last week, Mr. 
Thropp was unanimously elected surveyor to the 
court, in the room of the late Mr. J. 8. Padley, 
whose death was recently announced in our 
columns. Mr. Thropp, as partner and deputy of 
the late surveyor, has done the work of the 
office for many years. 








TENDERS 


For additions and alterations to the Joint Counties 
Asylum, Abergavenny. Messrs. Giles & Gough, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. C. H. Goode :— 














road. Mr. Cotton, architect :— 













jo aa £2,480 0 0! 
Hewlett .. 2,378 0 0 
Tomms ,, 2,285 0 0 
Shurmur......... 2,187 0 0 
Hayworth ......... 2,039 0 0 
Jackson & Todd 1,849 0 0 
Edwards...... ww. 1,480 0 0 
Whe 3 GME cesccnsesetesedetecsasse<ctcs naw Bae Sel 








For the enlargement ef the Penrose-street School, Wal- 
worth, by 700 places, for the School Board for London, 


Mr. E. R. Robson, architect :— 


ra Lewy Ke 
FD. THODGGM .ccccvcseceseccccscccccsccccee 75500 O O 
RID cs cnscicccdcccccssseccteretsssien, 2 OC 
pe er « 7,303 0 0 
TRI TE sccnccccecéccoscsccsacsncceccssee CE © © 
Stimpson & Co...cccccccccersoccccsccccceesss 79200 O O 
Kirk & Randall..........ccccccees uwiae Gee oO 
Wa OMNIUONU cecccccacccceccsccccccsscsccarce Gee OG @ 
ee Oo Serer ctccscsecee 6,026 0 O 
SC eee Ce 
W. Tongue” cccscoccese achisintied sie asasblee 6,877 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance, 





For the enlargement of the school in Wood’s-road, 
Peckham, by 600 places, for the School Board for London. 


Mr, EK. R. Robson, architect :— 


Kirk & Randall* ..,.....sccsccesseosssseee £4,013 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance, 




















Based on the contract 


Sanders, Southampton...........000008 £55,789 0 0 schedule of prices, this firm having erected the school, 
nan — . a cesabesaes . 64,950 0 0 
ee atkins, enkins, For the erection of a school to id dati 
provide accommodation 
Py 7 ene ry : for 800 children, in Melvin-road, Penge, for the School 
Welsh _ © asso el ggg Kijamite any * Board for London, Mr. E, R. Robson, architect :-— 
elsh, Hereford  .csccccseses. . 49,30) 0 0 Higgs & Hill £9,394 0 0 
Bowers, MeselOrd 6. ccccceaseecoccceseess 49,000 0 0 Asan & Rett ee oe sino 9284 0 0 
RGEC, CONG coccsexdccesenccacss ccccree 43,980 0 O W. Senmne P ai 9273 0 0 
Pattinson, Sleaford ..........00 saeidena 47,600 0 0 j.v Clea ee ere ee 9256 0 0 
Ashbee & Son, Gloucester .......000. 47,100 0 0 J. Greener i adaes: 9185 0 0 
Everal, BRGIVORT os ceccccccesses Oecceceeeee 47,00) 0 0 Kirk & Randall. 9169 00 
ber nner coescccceccsceecesee +. 46,500 0 0 8, J. Jerrard* .... -. Fae 6 6 
ovatt, Wolverhampton .......00000+08 40,441 0 0 — eee 2 
Barnsley & Sons, Birmingham ...... 44,49) 0 0 * Recommended for acceptance. 
pot a gen —— Saaasatadeensen. ne oe 
arlick, Birmingham ........... joaalkews 42,981 0 0 For the erection of a school to 7 : 
provide accommodation 
Horsman M Co., Wolverhampton 42,000 0 0 for 800 children in Nynehead-street, Ciifton-road, for the 
(aocepted) sesrssersererereercesens = oe School Board for London. Mr. E, R, Robson, architect :— 
Higgs & Hill .ssscsssesssesessessserserssees £9,890 0 0 
For alterations, &c., to 118,120, and 122, High-street, to. & Latta... eadeassescisteee aaa : : 
Clapham. Mr. Johnson, architect, Quantities by Messrs. by eet siatdeesentcaeeaseasesesestiecese ’ oe 6% 
Northcroft, Son, & Neighbour :— +- Scan een were 
Patman & Fothoringham............. .. £2,059 0 0 oak er neers ae 
Lowrie, Br08. sesensesesnensoern 14990 9 0 aa Meee nn ae es 
a. eee * Recommended for aecepiance, 
at pee eg oven dieabesviteueensdiiiona - 1,873 0 0 
LcLachlan & SONS .esscsseeeeeees ve 1,813 0 0 For painting, &c., at Homerton, for the Hackney Union. 
Maxwell Geeeastuceeucase See Aer cso Latee OO Messrs. Lee £' Smith, architects =~ 
HANG, ccacccsssseesescaccesesesecesecece BE EEA x 00 Jolley & Callen...........00 a ee 
Bawyer......... seeetneeeneeeseenseceneessenens 1,677 0 0 | EES OSS 
Lane & S0n ssesssessrsssssseereerserereere 1,684 0 0 Co eee cance 2,522 0 0 
TROL, .ccccccevecccevevccsccecccsccssccsscossee 1,040 0 O Martin & Goddard ....... ranire wee 1,996 0 0 
Shurmur........00 nbebdeaaeedees sesiclondi . 1,853 g 0 
For lodge and stables at Start’s Hill, Orpington. Mr. Everharc..s.sersressssssssrsesssreresssersasees 1,829 0 
G. St. Pierre Harris, architect, Quantities by Mr. C. so am Som, & CO, sersersersereersereerees ian ~ ; 
Stanger i— seteneceere A eeeseeeeereesesveees Aeeeeeeeee of Ve 
Haisman (accepted) .se..ssecsssseseees veces £591 0 0 —eeee soccceee teeeeeeseeeee ye : : 
hemnpcte ; ._. OY Yee meee x 
For altering and converting nine private houses into Blow... LES OE ee 1,296 0 0 
shops, at Vicarage-lane, Stratford, for Mr. J. Wilton. Burman ..... acesesenamlinsteces sccceceeessesss 1,242 0 O 
Mr, W. P. Taylor, architect :— pg 1 ee ee ee: se 1,239 0 0 
E. Northwood (accepted) ......0seeese 212 0 0 Williams..,........ 2 ee eS 1,195 0 0 
FTO cnconccsccicececsereccttedasanin AyIUe OO 
Macarty ...cccccoccccccsccccescesereces une «=O OI 


For the erection of foreman’s house and offices adjoin- 
ing, in Carpenter’s-road, Stratford, for Messrs. J, Wilton 


& Sons. Mr. W. P. Taylor, architect :— 
Norton & Son ......4 seeecees eaanenteus wanes OO 
G. Hooking aoccccsereeee Soi cadevsesvese eeseeee 4867 0 0 
pO eee actiaguiveen Sane a 
E. Northwood (accepted)..........0-+00 . 39418 0 





For the erection of @ residence and stabling at Nutley, 
Sussex, Mr, R, Wheeler, architect :— 
Candler (accepted). 





For 
Dalwich, for Mr. J, Henderson, 
tect :— 

B; Downs. ..cocoscecscccesess er cecceecessesors 
Ennor, Julian, & Co. w.sscsccescsrsesseee 
Pierse & Banyard ..... 
CROD .s0-0gssesinien dts ge 
Watson (aécepted) ........00+0+ besopasciae | Spee 


roposed villa to be erected in Lordship-lane, 
h Mr. R, Peters, archi- 


- ad 

w 

ro 

—) 
eoooco 
ooooo 





For alterations to Highbury House, South Norwood, 
for Mr, A, T, Grantham, Mr, R, Peters, architect :— 
Hollidge (accepted), 








For two houses, South Kensington. 
Peto, architects, 





Messrs, George & 
Quantities by Messrs. Stonor & Sons :— 


Simpson ..... acnssapusunseetadiand cossccevee £15,540 0 0 
Williams & Son........ dadadddcensaadeu . 16,125 0 0 
Colle & SOUS. .cccsccosesccesccccssccsccccesce .14,4569 O O 
Brags ....+0.0008 sbidansdaadeienacdainadanuned . 14,371 0 0 
Ashby, Bros. ..... meteveaciceisaqeaiinctiis 14,147 0 0 
McLachlan & Sons........ ausdsadsdsceess . 13,940 0 O 
Manley ..... ececcceseses svevececoccceseoesence 13,050 0 0 
BteVens .,scsssessersereseee eceeceese cicsnseeey,. daeee 6. @ 
For the enlargement of the Harrow Green Schools, 
Mr. J. PT. 


Leyton, Essex, for the Leyton School Board, 


Newman, architect. 
Cartis & Sons:— 


J. G. Hoskings.......006 aedbaxe eccctecceces She O G 
SA, Batted cccceideiakditindens 240ere © 
J. Morter ....00..5+ aS ee gene more ie © 
Hearle & Son ........es000 » ee svseee 1,523 0 0 
Caines .rccccccoreereere aveestecsesoce eeccsccece . 1,44 0 O 
Arber ..... Sedisectantecabe seeosttsteceseso iene Efe O O 
North, Bros, ....cccccccerscseees wapesteseeced See ae 
A, Reed TIT 1,360 0 0 


Quantities supplied by Messrs, R. L, 
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THE BUILDER. 





[Oor. 15, 188). 








For a new warehouse, King Edward-street, Blackfriars, 
for Messrs. Spicer, Mr. R. Roberts, architect. Quan- 
tities by architect :— 














For the erection of addition to infirmary, new swimming- 
bath, and girls’ play-hall, Stockwell Orphanage. Mr. A. 
Wright, architect. Quantities by Mr. J. Goodchild :— 








—————— 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” is supplied direct from th 
in any part of the United 8p ice to residents 


Kingdom at the rate of 193 

















































































Wheeler ........ ° sosveseeessseescee 27,424 0 0 i iivetdesteoncie Wensteccobspaeiate ts ae £3,487. 0 0 id. Remittances payable to DOUGL Per annum, 
Bruton & Sons coin, Md 00 Dove, Bros 3,445 0 0 Publisher, 46, Cathesine-cleest, W.C. - FOURDRINIgg’ 
Woodbridge 22,700 0 0 To MUMOD  cessceccoucneseh 3,247 0 0 
Parker ..... 22,171 0 0 Croaker, Bros. .... 3,043 0 0 ——= 
Young & Oo. .......... 22,000 0 0 Smith x5.00-..s.cec0s 3,038 0 0 Best Bath Stone. 
Martin, Wells, & Co 21,965 0 0 Tarrant & Son .... 2,972 0 0 WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Spencer & Co F ightingale ....... : 
Grover «0. 21,389 0 0 TORNSOD wiesssessseeseecseseeee 2,418 0 0 Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Marsland ...... 21,366 0 0 d - Corsham Down, 
Sabey & Sons 21,350 0 0 For Plaistow Vicarage, Bromley, Kent, for the Rev, And Farleigh Down 
Crockett ...... 21,321 0 0 W. Hodgson. Mr. W. R. Mallett, architect :— RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO Li 3 
‘ Staines & Son 21,280 0 0 BIOROG © 0 ccrcscssvcpacadssethorsersetaesces-eeOeee O° O | C a Wilts ? +» Limited, 
Tyerman ... 21,185 0 0 Grubb ..........cccrercecoecsessereeieeserreevee 2,908. 0 0 orsham, \e [Apvr, 
Jones & Co. 21,072 0 0 MEUGAIEN »...0,.csessrecesesesoess . .. 2,900 0 0 
H Seal, Bros bi sod ; ; | an Coevesecerecee secveesesseeces ares ° . Box Ground Stone 
Batley ... 992 criven Wh aeesdaattason Ce eer Aur F als ’ 
Killby 20,860 0 0 UID Seiesaccherstpdisnce Setandnsentenentoeniae MET 4@ Is the pote uae - ao pina positions, being 
Hart ...... on 0 0 Balding (accepted) ........ avigvoodaseisce: 2,070 0-0 & " ae on _ weather stone, 
H ae 20,577 0 0 oe ee aT eS eet cu i x 
‘ gg oa ess 20,541 0 0 For additions to stabling, Bow Common-lane, Bow, for : fe) > ee 
ack, Bros... 541 PIOTOR & SONS 
} Kirk & Randall . 20,365 0 0 the London General Omnibus Company. Mr. A. Tosh, - ’ 
Stephens & Bastow 2.000 0 0 architect. . Quantities by Mr. Bolton :— i — Box, Wilts. [Apvr, 
i Ad & Co prod : : 9 aga os : : Doulting Freestone and Ham Hill Stone 
7 ts... i * : seescees Geecee Seeecees Seeetrerccecenese piace A 4 
Sharer. 19,944 0 0 Richeirs &,Mount «. 1,12710 0 of best quality, in blocks, or prepared ready for 
| Higgs & Hii 19,940 0 0 i Higgs pines sabesSanoues pesdesoricaneesees se aes 0 : fixing. An inspection of the Doulting Quarries 
Peto, Bros. 19,736 0 0 J e ODUEY soccccccccccccccccccccescccccscotcce 903 “3 ig respectfully solicited ; and Architects onl 
i Chappell 19,667 0 0 » GBTTUG secsessecsersesseneetccrsescessetees 5 h CAUTIONED . e v 
al... 19500 0 0 WD. BGGO >. .0licr cccseccses senescence ste 957 0 0 others are ( against inferior stone, 
Gregor aes 00 G. Parker (accepted) ..........00+ S ehates 919 0 0 Prices, delivered to any part of the United 
Conder ... K 9 0 : Kingdom, given on application to CHARLE 
t + ohti 19.253 0 0 For stables, loose boxes, &c., at the Oak Brewery, g ’ pp : 8 
i | ee 00m 18,9909 0 0 Farnborough, Kent, for Messrs. J. Fox & Sons. Mr, @.| TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, So- 
; Rider & Son 18,988 0 0 St. —— atte architect and surveyor ao merset.— Agent, Mr. EH. WILLIAMS, 73, 
iN re 18,902 0 0 BISMBD  .eeveccesee Oeeeeeeceeceeccerenserceere . w ba 3 
3 Reddin 18,883 0 0 Wo .....44 Ae GRASS epebesuncneesadenves to eiee 427 0 0 | ome street, Portland place, W [Apvr, 
i Croaker. 18,828 9 0 a co Coccccece ececee evcccccvecceeccecce 424 00 Doulting Stone and Ham Hill Stone, 
se ol de Fond wel seressssssssersereissnneeess 387 0 0 | Of best quality. Prices and Estimates, including 
peta : . The contract for the new roof at Brighton Station has | delivery to any Station, on application toSrapte 
i RESID iakbesecvacnarandrossvonasersoectonnnane 17,990 0 0 b ’ 
/ een let to the Patent Shaft and Axletree Company. "i Stoke-sub-H: P 
— : & HANN, Quarrymen, e-sub-Hamden, Il min. 
Limited, Wednesbury. It will take some 3,500 tons of ? 
5 For sundry works at No. 7, Great Portland-striet, Mr. | ironwork, which is to be coated with a special preparation, | Ster. Agent, Mr. E. CRICKMAY, Langbourn- 
} R, Reid, architect :— manufactured by Messrs. W. S. W. Astbury & Co., who | chambers, 17,.Fenchurch-street, E.C. [ Apvr. 
i Ebbs & Son ....... puessebecuvehenvosdcsoussore £283 10 0 will also supply the oxide and other paints for the decora- 
: SEEM BEM MOTL: so casssecsesceaceressseressvesn . 258 0 0 tion of the roof, Asphalte. 
Foxley  .ssseeseoee picpinbonneehsmnecsseocewesi’ . 218 0 0 Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
i TO CORRESPONDENTS. White Asphaltes. 
} For the erection of stabling pee Richmond, Surrey, for An Engiveer (the length of the tunnel is 1 ee 1,408 yards). — M ° 8 T O D AR T & 0 0 ° 
' _ Ay Miller, Mr, E, Maynard, architect. Quantities Vergers and Cathedrals (several other letters on this subject h ave | Office: 
u — » 4 4 4 t ie j 
MD BhetGbOR cescevesncsservrseooren sesesseses £520 0 0 that the correspondence likely to Produce good seouiae in several | No. 90, Cannon-street, H.C.  [Apvr. 
—Jd. D. ere ve as to a smo. E = 
ST ee enaatels aaeiaicas 4 : : Saiy by those who can look into the elreumstances on ‘the spot) — | Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
ry) aud is largely ie tse) WS 8 Son RF FiO. 8k Re | Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 





: . D.—B. W.—W. W. P.—G. H. L. 8—H. D.—A. J. D—R M. B.— wand i 
For alterations and repairs at 17, Porchester-terrace, W. iE Poy nm kh fling Ew. es ye acs tua 3 | Poultry, E.C. The best and cheapest materials 
Mr. ©. J. Knight, architect :— W. 8. A. & Co.—0. & W.—8. 8—J. B—J. S$ —B. E. F—H H — | fordampcourses,railway arches, warehouse floors, 














Stanley G. ee ae Savbbicriccsnees eee OO Q. F. 8.—W. P. B.—F. 0. . 8.—H. W. B.—W. P.—J. H. —W. P. f stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms 
Foxley  .....00 sseccscseccescoss seveeeeeeees core 729 0 0 a" Ret. ha Sle ae ae. Bee. & 2 peso oe wad terraces [ rye 
Hiathleld & Son.......... -scccscosccccosoeees., 545 0 0 All statements of tact, lists of tenders ae. east! ba 9 ted ’ : 
Ae — _—_ 2 eee | ees ee ae 
For the erection of schools for 834 children, in Bretten- —- be 


ham-road, Kdmonton, yey | covered play-grounds, 
walls, out-buildings, and fences, for the School Board for 
Edmonton, Mr. A. R, Barker, architect, Quantities by 


bt are compelled to deeline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








DRY WAINSCOT, 
DRY MAHOGANY, 
DRY WALNOT, 


Mr, W. B. Brown :— 














RUROOIR Su sccediccevsuessedessasecisenvassseees £8,356 0 0 ‘ ° ° 
pangtowe sce veasewnsiscen og ke 8,938 0 0 CHARGES F OR ADVERTISEMEN TS. in all thicknesses. 
i YY neccerccccsere cossescenceceeee Cteeeeceeee 3879 0 0 SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENT: 3 
Done Eee Germs 023 0 O/T CERADIE AND GUMMEAL ADVARRISACNTE ee ae 
romwicnd, ros © eeerereccereneee ’ w r ee ceceseccoecsos i o| “BU. , 
Ral rpreridbessesesseuiss soepessgstosssevonnen . 7,65 0 0 jie atonal line (about tan words) ssieepecsgs 08 Sa. Whitfield-st., W., and Great Peter a? ’ 
P y1x e Adve q dve:- ‘T. 
Shaw ....sceeree evcceccees ercrcceccconcescees 7,216 0 0 PPR rece: os | wg heen a Si Sal myo yt oo London. [ DVT 
Gardiner. oe....00.c.seecccscceseee dveteseeneses 7,000 0 0 &c, may be obtained on application to the Publish . 
Tongue (accepted) .. ..... eececccccscceces 6,814 0 0 SITUATIONS WANTED. SS 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 28. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words) ....cccccceeee 08. 6d. 


. JI. L. BACON & CQO. 
For extension of factory. for Mr. J. T, Morton, Millwall, | REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Ad 


Mr. W. Eve, architect. Quantities supplied :— Box ——, Office of *‘ The Builder,” MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cannot bo forwarded, but sunt im all. case be oullek for, end the IMPROVED HOT- WATER 














BOFOO occgstpseencessossscene Aenoncdcensnscoccee £1,873 0 0 
Nightingale ..... seeeeerecccees eoevece seeceece 1,772 0 0 Office eS ee FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER 
, _ _ 

— sapbaeet Scthodebetineben pesbedseniaeansoes — : : Bor “Sitastions Wanted” SAvertisoments aweees: Wee oun Uoek. APPARATUS, 
TINIE cc nsovensncssnoase uiieneniens a aGe PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Hall, Beddall, & Oo. ......... *.¢ Stamps muse not be sent, but all amall sums : itals 
Abrabam. vee wot DGp Q. 6 |renitted by Oash in Registered: Lotter of by Money Order, paysize | FfiVate Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospials 
Mace 1,616 at the Post-office, King-street, Oovent-garden, W.0. to Manufactories, Greenhouses, &c. 
OR canoes pntaeeetba pubvonebissoosnensncos — ; : DOUGLAS POURDRINIER, Publisher, aa ae aaa 

€ Fences seers erases eeeserecesecsceeee ’ Oo treet, W.C. 4 
Harris & Wardrop wscscesseseeseeeeee 1,574 0 0 Advert sements for the current week's issue must reach the ofice | No. 34, UPPHR GLOUCEST ER PLAOE, 
riley B DOMUN. ..ccccccsccesscsveescsssvess- 1,617° 00 befoce THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
ee ae ERE IES . 1,485 0 0 The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TEST1- Q ar oe t free 
Sli Targa od, Liioas ei cata ut die aa Dotia SEY ies | ‘lustrated Pamphlet on Hosting” pe 

accepted) . 1,472 0 0 sent, for Twelve Stamps. 
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CHAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGHT. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Decking 
ham Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Commissioner of Works, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
British Museum, South Kensington Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies -— 
Hospitals, Institutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans or 
shops, 30,000 in use in London alone, Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B,—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLERT-STREET, LONDON 


NOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) POR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES 
Its construction allows of the angle of light being readily altered so as to reflect in any dezirable direction. 


AR 





